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George  Orwell  with  his  adopted  son  Richard,  November  1946  (from  The  Collected 
Essays,  Journalism  and  Letters  of  George  Orwell,  1968). 


Libraries  in  1984 


i  i  Tt  was  a  bright  cold  day  in  April  and  the  clocks  were  striking  thirteen." 
i-Thus  begins  Nineteen  eighty-four  by  George  Orwell  (Eric  Blair),  one 
of  the  modern  books  which  has  most  influenced  the  modern  psyche.  The 
prophecy  contained  in  that  first  sentence,  as  with  much  else  in  Nineteen 
eighty-four,  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  rather  off-key  way.  Clocks  in  1984  do  not 
strike  thirteen,  but  many  or  most  modern  clocks  and  watches  display  13:00 
at  one  in  the  afternoon  and,  for  all  I  know,  chirp  or  beep  thirteen  at  that 
time.  George  Steiner,  in  a  recent  brilliant  essay,  points  out  that  Nineteen 
eighty-four's  uniqueness  lies  in  Orwell's  feat  of  hijacking  a  whole  year  and 
identifying  himself  with  a  piece  of  time.  Steiner  suggests  that  the  book 
should  not  be  read  as  prophecy  but  as  an  allegory  of  modern  trends.  We 
should  not  look  for  literal  truth  in  the  matching  of  the  novel's  events  and 
the  reality  of  life  in  1984.  We  should  not  assume  that  Orwell  was  "wrong" 
because  there  is  no  Ministry  of  Peace  and  no  Thought  Police,  or  because 
Newspeak  is  not  an  institutionalized  means  of  communication.  The 
validity  of  Orwell's  vision  lies  in  psychological,  not  in  literal  truth— and 
who  can  look  into  the  mirror  of  Nineteen  eighty-four  without  seeing  some 
uncomfortable  if  distorted  reflection  of  1984? 

Another  bleak  vision  of  the  future,  Ray  Bradbury's  Fahrenheit  451, 
shares  more  than  a  pessimistic  view  of  future  societies  and  a  numerical  title 
with  Orwell's  work.  Both  affirm  the  centrality  of  intellectual  freedom  and 
the  importance  of  history  and  culture  as  conveyed  in  books.  Four  hundred 
fifty-one  degrees  Farhenheit  is  the  heat  at  which  books  will  burn.  In 
Bradbury's  book,  the  totalitarian  masters  use  book-burning  as  a  principal 
means  of  control,  and  in  Nineteen  eighty-four  the  possession  of  books,  other 
than  those  approved  by  Big  Brother's  government,  is  a  criminal  offense. 
The  object  of  the  rulers  in  both  of  these  visions  of  the  future  is  to  control 
the  thoughts  of  the  ruled,  and,  in  both  cases,  the  possession  and  reading  of 
books  is  seen  to  be  inimical  to  the  purposes  of  the  government. 

It  is  legitimate  to  ask  what  these  dark  prophecies  have  to  do  with  us. 
Books  are  freely  available,  libraries  are  open  and  flourishing,  and  freedom 
of  thought  and  opinion  is  nowhere  challenged.  .  . .  Even  if  one  agrees  with 


all  these  statements,  it  is,  nevertheless,  evident  that  none  of  these 
advantages  can  be  taken  for  granted.  There  are  always  forces  abroad  that  for 
reasons  of  their  views  of  politics,  religion,  morality,  and  power,  seek  to 
restrict  the  access  of  individuals  to  books  and  the  knowledge,  culture,  and 
wisdom  they  contain.  In  a  library  like  ours,  it  is  easy  to  concentrate  on  the 
important  educational  and  research  function  performed  by  the  library 
through  its  collections  and  services  and  the  attendant  economic  and  other 
questions.  However,  there  are  questions  beyond  the  everyday  and  libraries 
of  all  kinds,  especially  great  libraries  like  ours,  have  a  role  in  society  that 
transcends  such  concerns.  That  role  is  among  the  most  important  in  society — 
the  preservation  of  civilized  values,  intellectual  freedom,  and  the  free  flow 
of  knowledge  by  acquiring,  preserving,  and  making  available  the  written 
records  of  humanity  in  all  subject  areas  and  from  all  times.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  free  society  without  strong  and  free  libraries,  or  strong  and  free 
libraries  without  a  society  that  believes  in  and  supports  intellectual 
freedom. 

There  are,  I  believe,  two  principal  enemies  of  libraries  today.  Neither 
are  seen  as  such  by  the  persons  who  believe  in  them,  but  each  is  dangerous. 
The  first  is  the  more  obvious,  and  consists  of  the  belief  that  certain  books 
are  dangerous  to  the  common  good  and  should  be  suppressed.  In  a  country 
which,  quite  rightly,  regards  First  Amendment  freedoms  as  among  its 
crowning  cultural  glories,  such  pressures  are  often  dismissed  as  negligible, 
and  freedom  of  publication  and  dissemination  of  publications  are  taken  for 
granted.  We  should,  however,  heed  the  lesson  of  Nineteen  eighty-four  in 
1984  and  be  always  alert  in  the  defense  of  the  rights  to  read  and  to 
understand  opinions  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  Our  watchword  should 
be  (slightly  to  adapt  Voltaire):  "I  disapprove  of  what  you  write,  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  write  it."  In  other  words,  it  is  easy  to 
preserve  and  make  available  accepted,  acclaimed,  or  harmless  books.  The 
mission  of  the  library  is  not  just  to  do  that  easy  thing,  but  also  to  collect, 
preserve,  and  protect  the  difficult,  the  obscure,  and  the  controversial.  The 
first  act  of  censorship,  the  easy  suppression  of  the  very  unpopular,  is  fatal— 
a  step  which  no  library  should  ever  take,  because  it  is  the  first  step  on  the 
long  road  which  leads  to  the  thought  control  of  Nineteen  eighty-four  and 
the  book-burning  of  Fahrenheit  451.  In  this  mission  to  preserve  civilized 
free  values,  we  can  see  the  special  relationship  between  the  academic  library 
and  the  university  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part.  Academic  and  intellectual 
freedom  are  indivisible.  True  education  and  productive  research  depend 
upon  the  library  completely.  Free,  comprehensive,  and  effective  access  to 
library  collections  is  the  lifeblood  of  education  and  research,  and  a  mutual 
commitment  to  intellectual  and  academic  freedom  is  the  bond  that  links 
and  enriches  the  university  and  the  library.  We  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  record  of  our  library  in  this  respect.  One  of  our  most  eminent 
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University  Librarians,  Robert  B.  Downs,  is  a  pivotal  figure  in  the  American 
Library  Association's  long-term  and  continuing  activity  on  behali  <>l 
intellectual  freedom,  and  our  present  University  Librarian,  Hugh  C. 
Atkinson,  is  passionate  in  his  commitment  to  that  aim.  Our  library 
collection  is  eloquent  evidence  of  our  commitment  to  diversity  and 
intellectual  richness,  containing,  as  it  does,  works  from  all  countries,  in  all 
languages,  on  all  subjects,  and  reflecting  all  opinions.  As  long  as  such 
library  collections  continue  and  are  enabled  to  foster  freedom  of  thought 
and  diversity  of  opinion,  Nineteen  eighty-four  will  remain  an  interesting 
warning  rather  than  an  image  of  today  and  a  blueprint  for  the  future. 

Ranking  second  only  to  bigotry  and  intolerance  as  an  enemy  of  the 
library  is  indifference.  This  indifference  takes  many  forms — it  can  be  found 
in  a  lack  of  economic  support,  a  lack  of  perception  of  the  library  as  a  central 
element  in  society,  and  in  the  idea  that  books  are  outmoded  as  a  means  of 
communicating  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Librarians  and  users  and  friends 
of  libraries  do  all  that  they  can  to  increase  and  maintain  economic  support 
for  libraries.  It  is  a  never-ending  and  never-completed  task,  but  one  which 
has  been  successful  and  rewarding  over  the  years.  Our  library  is,  fortunately, 
not  alone  in  the  continuing  economic  support  it  receives  from  the 
University,  from  its  Friends,  and  from  outside  sources.  Such  support, 
however,  is  never  entirely  sufficient,  is  never  guaranteed,  and  can  never  be 
taken  for  granted.  In  dealing  with  the  money  needed  by  libraries,  we  cannot 
afford  indifference. 

Another  form  of  indifference  might  be  characterized  as  benign  neglect — 
the  attitude  that  regards  a  library  as  a  necessary  but  mundane  service  to  a 
university  or  other  community,  something  like  recreation  facilities  or 
physical  plant  maintenance.  This  removal  of  the  library  from  centrality  is 
corrosive  and  destructive.  The  library  must  be  seen  as  central  to  its 
community  and  its  intellectual,  cultural,  and  artistic  health. 

The  third  kind  of  indifference  arises  from  a  modern  trahaison  des 
clercs—  the  advocacy  of  the  abandonment  of  the  book  and  its  replacement  by 
electronic  means  of  communication.  Eminent  educationalists,  librarians, 
and  "information  scientists"  have  predicted  and,  indeed,  welcomed  the 
imminent  demise  of  the  book,  the  end  of  the  "Gutenberg  Era,"  and  the 
consequent  end  of  libraries.  That  such  notions  are  contradicted  by  present 
evidence  (the  ever-increasing  publication  and  use  of  books;  the  flourishing 
state  of  libraries;  etc.)  and  can,  therefore,  be  seen  as  inherently  absurd  does 
not  make  them  harmless.  Books  and  library  collections  are  too  important  to 
be  ignored  in  favor  of  systems  which  excel  in  delivering  low-level  data 
speedily,  and  their  aims  and  strengths  transcend  those  of  electronic 
information  systems. 

It  is  easy  to  misread  Nineteen  eighty-jour  and  become  consumed  with 
gloom.  Negative  and  suppressive  tendencies  do  exist  in  modern  societies. 


We  have  to  contend  with  intolerance  and  indifference  from  all  sides. 
However,  Orwell's  true  lesson  is  that  free  minds  make  free  people.  The 
library  and  the  intellectual  freedom  it  represents  are  a  bulwark  which  will 
play  a  great  role  in  preventing  Orwell's  warning  from  being  realized. 
Instead  of  being  apprehensive  in  1984,  we  should  celebrate  and  defend  the 
wonderful  things  that  libraries  have  achieved  and  the  promise  they 
represent. 


MICHAEL  GORMAN 


Rare  Russian  Books  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign 


Every  great  library  has  its  share  of  buried  treasures,  and  the  Slavic 
collection  in  our  library  is  no  exception.  This  collection  had  the 
unimpressive  rank  of  fortieth  among  American  libraries  in  the  1950s,  and 
has  risen  meteorically  to  its  present  position  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
visible — if  not,  indeed,  the  most  visible — resources  in  the  Slavic  and  East 
European  field  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  This  can,  in  fact,  be  attested  by 
the  hundreds  of  scholars  from  all  over  the  world  who  make  their  annual 
pilgrimage  to  our  Summer  Research  Laboratory  on  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

When  a  collection  grows  so  fast,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  screen  each 
item  as  it  is  received  and  to  isolate  those  deserving  of  special  attention.  Not 
every  staff  member  at  the  Library  can  recognize  readily  the  unique  value  of 
a  rare  acquisition.  The  complexity  of  the  process  of  identification  of  such 
materials  is,  of  course,  compounded  by  the  fact  that  more  than  a  dozen 
different  languages  are  involved.  Inevitably,  many  small  gems  were  swept 
in  with  the  long  runs  of  journals  and  newspapers,  the  large  sets  of  collected 
works  of  major  writers,  the  statistical  compilations,  bibliographies,  and 
reference  works  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  which  form  the  foundation  of 
a  research  collection. 

Only  recently  have  we  had  time  to  begin  the  immense  task  of  searching 
for  needles  in  the  haystack — in  this  case,  those  rare  and  valuable  books  we 
know  lie  hidden  in  our  collections.  The  Slavic  Library  was  fortunate  this 
year  in  acquiring  the  services  of  Georgy  Durman,  a  specialist  in  Russian 
rare  books  and  a  recent  emigre  from  the  Soviet  Union,  who  has  designed  a 
special  project  to  identify  and  describe  about  a  hundred  of  our  Russian 
treasures.  He  has  indeed  struck  gold,  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  his 
findings  represent  only  the  surface  of  the  vein  of  precious  metal.  If  what  we 
have  found  so  far  is  any  indication,  this  magnificent  collection  (numbering 
over  one-half  million  volumes  in  many  languages)  must  contain  literally 
hundreds  of  genuine  treasures  from  the  Slavic  and  East  European  world, 
just  waiting  to  be  discovered. 
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A  portrait  by  Pablo  Picasso  of  Valentin  Parnakh,  emigre  poet  and  translator, 
from  Parnakh 's  book  Vstuplenie  k  tantsam.  Parnakh  presented  this  copy  to 
Konstantin  Mochulskii,  the  noted  Dostoevskii  scholar;  these  drawings  and  the 
autograph  appear  on  the  page  preceding  the  portrait. 


Because  the  criteria  used  to  determine  which  Russian  books  arc  indeed 
rare  or  otherwise  especially  valuable  are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  in  the 
West,  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  in  order.  Printing  isa  relatively  re<  eni 
phenomenon  in  Russia;  the  first  Moscow  printing  establishment  opened  in 
1553,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  publishing  became  a 
major  enterprise.  However,  on  the  eve  of  World  War  I  imperial  Russia  was 
the  second-largest  producer  of  books  in  the  world,  ranking  close  to 
Germany  in  number  of  titles  and  equaling  the  total  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States  combined! 

Hard  times  lay  ahead,  however,  not  only  for  people,  but  for  books: 
revolutions,  world  war,  civil  war,  purges  and  arrests,  another  world  war, 
and  throughout  all  of  these,  book-burnings  as  well.  Millions  of  people 
perished,  as  did  billions  of  books  when  private  libraries  were  requisitioned, 
scattered,  or  simply  destroyed.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  almost  every 
book  printed  in  Russia  even  as  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
may  be  considered  a  rarity,  not  to  mention  eighteenth-century  publica- 
tions, the  rareness  of  which  is  absolute.  Soviet  libraries  have  placed  in  their 
rare  book  collections  first  editions  of  the  works  of  many  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  books  by  Russian  Symbolists  and 
Futurists,  and  publications  illustrated  by  such  avant-garde  artists  as  El 
Lisitsky  and  Alexander  Rodchenko.  Thanks  to  succeeding  waves  of 
emigration,  a  number  of  these  rare  Russian  books  have  found  their  way 
into  American  and  other  Western  repositories,  including  our  library. 

Results  of  this  first  phase  of  our  project  suggest  that  most  rare  Russian 
books  in  our  collection  date  from  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  decades  of  the 
twentieth  centuries,  although  the  eighteenth  century  and  even  earlier 
periods  are  represented  by  a  few  titles.  We  can  divide  our  rare  Russian  books 
into  five  categories:  those  published  before  1850;  those  published  in  very 
small  press  runs;  volumes  autographed  by  their  authors;  illustrated 
editions;  and  finally,  those  that  were  singled  out  for  destruction  or 
mutilation  by  imperial  Russian  or  Soviet  censorship. 

One  example  of  an  "old"  book  is  an  1810  edition  of  Moi  peterburgskie 
sumerki  (My  Petersburg  twilights)  by  Nikolai  Strakhov,  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  satirical  journal  of  the  1790s.  Works  by  Strakhov  are  very  rare,  and 
while  ours  may  not  be  the  only  copy  of  this  particular  book  in  America,  it 
does  have  the  distinction  of  coming  from  the  personal  library  of  Nikolai 
Siniagin,  one  of  the  best  known  prerevolutionary  bibliophiles.  Another 
example  is  an  official  document  issued  in  1826  by  the  imperial  military 
authorities  dealing  with  the  investigation  following  the  Decembrist  revolt 
of  1825,  when  a  group  of  aristocrats  attempted  to  replace  Russian  autocracy 
by  a  monarchy  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  document  is 
considered  extremely  rare  even  in  Russia;  our  collection  includes  one  of 
three  copies  in  this  country. 


We  are  also  among  a  small  group  of  libraries  owning  a  copy  oi 
Utrenniaia  zaria  ( Morning  dawn),  an  almanac  for  the  year  1 84 1 ;  practically 
every  nineteenth-century  Russian  almanac  with  engravings  is  a  rarity.  This 
particular  volume  contains  the  first  publication  of  Alexander  Pushkin's 
poem  "Dlia  beregov  otchizny  dal'nei"  (For  the  shores  of  the  faraway; 
fatherland).  A  much  later  publication,  but  one  of  historical  and  literary 
interest,  is  List'ia  (Leaves),  a  literary  miscellany  printed  in  Turkey  in  1921, 
following  the  White  Army's  retreat  from  the  Crimea.  Many  Russian 
authors  fled  with  the  army,  among  them  Arkadii  Averchenko  (1881-1925), 
noted  humorist  and  editor  of  Satirikon,  a  widely  read  journal.  The  only 
other  copy  extant  in  this  country  is  at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Occasionally,  books  become  rare  simply  through  accident.  One 
fascinating  example  of  this  type  is  Mudrost'  Pushkina  (Pushkin's  wisdom), 
by  Mikhail  Gershenzon  (1869-1925),  noted  cultural  historian  and  literary 
critic.  It  was  he  who  included  in  this  volume  a  short  text  attributed  to 
Pushkin,  but  which,  as  was  subsequently  learned,  had  really  been  written 
by  the  poet  Vasilii  Zhukovskii.  When  Gershenzon  discovered  his  mistake, 
he  tried  to  remove  the  enbarrassing  document  from  all  copies  which  had 
not  yet  been  sold,  and  requested  his  friends  to  cut  it  out  of  their  copies.  He 
was  so  successful  that  unmutilated  copies  are  exceedingly  rare  in  Russia  as 
well  as  abroad.  In  fact,  ours  seems  to  be  the  only  complete  one  in  this 
country. 

Turning  next  to  small  and  illustrated  editions  and  autographs,  the 
Slavic  collection  contains  the  only  copy  in  North  America  ( number  34  of  1 00 
printed)  of  a  play,  Famira-Kifared,  by  Innokentii  Annenskii  (1856-1909). 
An  important  Symbolist  poet  and  philologist,  Annenskii  translated  into 
Russian  all  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  as  well  as  many  works  of  French 
authors.  We  also  own  an  autographed  copy  of  the  play  Ermak,  by  the 
Russian  Slavophile  thinker  and  writer  Aleksei  Khomiakov  (1804-1860), 
who  presented  this  copy  to  Pavel  Josef  Safarik,  the  Czech  scholar. 

Also  signed  by  the  author,  in  1906,  is  Venok  (Garland),  considered  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  verse  by  Valerii  Briusov,  another  Russian 
Symbolist.  (As  if  following  an  old  Russian  tradition,  Briusov  was  also  to 
serve  the  young  Soviet  state  in  the  capacity  of  censor,  as  poets  Fedor 
Tiutchev,  Apollon  Maikov,  and  Iakov  Polonskii  had  done  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire.)  Another  autograph  comes  from  the  hand  of  Ivan  Bunin,  the  first 
Russian  Nobel  laureate  in  literature,  who  won  the  prize  in  1933  while 
already  an  emigre  in  the  West.  The  man  to  whom  Bunin  presented  this 
copy  on  June  5,  1916,  is  interesting  in  his  own  right.  The  real  name  of 
Zinovii  Peshkov  (1884-1966)  was  Sverdlov.  He  was  the  brother  of  Iakov 
Sverdlov,  first  president  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  Jew  by  birth,  Peshkov  had 
converted  to  Orthodoxy  (with  Maxim  Gor'kii,  whose  real  name  was 
Peshkov,  as  his  godfather)  and  changed  his  name  in  order  to  be  admitted  to 
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a  university.  Peshkov  died  in  France  with  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Fren<  h 
army,  worlds  away  from  his  Soviet  brother. 

Another  well-known  poet  and  critic  who  left  Russia  lot  Paris  in  the 
early  1920s  was  Vladislav  Khodasevich  (1886-1939).  Out  copy  ol  his  book  O 
Pushkine  (On  Pushkin)  is  one  of  fifty  signed  by  the  author  which  did  not 
enter  the  book  trade.  The  total  press  run  of  the  book  was  a  mere  500  copies. 

Our  library  has  a  number  of  rare  illustrated  editions,  such  as 
Dushen'ka  (Darling),  a  free  translation  of  La  Fontaine's  1669  novel  Les 
amours  de  Psyche  et  de  Cupidon  by  the  poet  and  Moscow  University 
professor  Ippolit  Bogdanovich  ( 1 743-1 803).  From  the  twentieth  century,  we 
have  what  may  be  the  only  copy  in  North  America  of  a  book  (published  in  a 
press  run  of  300)  on  the  Russian  avant-garde  artist  Konstantin  Chebotarev, 
containing  illustrations  by  the  artist.  Chebotarev's  work  has  been  preserved 
by  only  a  few  collectors  and  is  not  widely  known. 

We  also  have  two  books  by  the  emigre  poet  and  translator  Valentin 
Parnakh  (1891-1951).  The  cover  and  seven  illustrations  in  Motdinamo, 
published  in  150  copies,  were  done  by  Mikhail  Larionov  (1881-1964), 
founder  of  rayonnism  ("luchizm"  in  Russian),  a  type  of  abstractionist  art. 
The  remaining  eight  illustrations  belong  to  Natal'ia  Goncharova  (1881- 
1962),  another  rayonnist  artist.  Larionov  and  Goncharova  organized  a 
number  of  exhibitions;  living  in  Paris  from  1915  until  their  deaths,  they 
worked  with  the  ballet  impresario  Sergei  Diaghilev  on  "les  saisons  russes." 
The  other  book  by  Parnakh,  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  "Vstuplenie  k 
tantsam"  (Introduction  to  dances),  is  a  particular  treasure:  one  of  1,000 
copies,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  by  Pablo  Picasso,  it  is  a  presentation 
copy  to  another  Russian  emigre,  the  noted  Dostoevsky  scholar  Konstantin 
Mochul'skii  (1892-1948).  The  autograph  is  accompanied  by  little  drawings 
by  the  author,  and  notes  also  appear  on  several  pages  of  the  text. 

Especially  appropriate  for  mention  in  1984  is  our  copy  of  O  torn  kak 
istselen  byl  otrok  Erazm  (How  the  young  Erasmus  was  cured)  by  novelist 
Evgenii  Zamiatin  (1884-1937),  author  of  My  (We),  the  anti-utopian  novel 
which  had  such  a  strong,  and  fully  acknowledged,  influence  on  George 
Orwell  as  he  wrote  Nineteen  Eighty-four.  (Miraculously,  Zamiatin  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  1932,  after  having  written  a  letter  to 
Stalin  protesting  constraints  placed  on  writers.)  We  own  number  132  of  a 
!  press  run  of  900;  the  book  is  illustrated  with  drawings  by  Boris  Kustodiev 
(1878-1927),  a  member  of  the  society  of  artists  known  as  The  World  of  Art. 
Dmitrii  Mitrokhin,  another  The  World  of  Art  member,  designed  the  cover 
of  an  anthology  of  lyric  verse  by  Konstantin  Bal'mont  (1867-1942), 
Symbolist  poet  and  translator.  Our  copy  was  autographed  in  Moscow  on 
February  26,  1917,  shortly  before  Bal'mont's  emigration  from  Russia. 

Our  collection  contains  some  rare  gems  bearing  the  marks  of  imperial 
;  Russian  and  Soviet  censorship.  From  the  imperial  period  we  mention 
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Illiustrirovannyi  al'manakh  (Illustrated  almanac);  published  in  1848 
poet  Nikolai  Nekrasov  (1821-1877)  and  critic  Ivan  Panaev  (1812-1862)a 
supplement  to  Sovremennik  (The  contemporary),  the  leading  Russi 
literary  journal  of  the  age.  This  almanac  was  a  special  target  of  a  campai 
of  censorship   in    1848   which   followed  in   the  wake  of  revolution; 
upheavals   in   Europe.   Initially  approved   with   some   changes   by  i 
authorities,  the  volume  was  withdrawn  immediately  after  printing  a 
totally  banned  by  the  censorship.  The  unbound  pages  were  tied  up 
bundles  and  stored  in  Nekrasov's  attic.  Ten  years  later  it  was  learned  tl 
some    had   been   burned,   while   a   small   number  had   been   stolen 
Nekrasov's  servant  and  sold  to  St.  Petersburg  secondhand  book  dealers 
few  copies,  unbound  and  generally  in  poor  condition,  ended  up  in 
hands  of  collectors.  Complete  copies  in  relatively  good  condition 
bibliographic  rarities.  We  are  very  fortunate  to  own  one  of  those  few. 

The  imperial  Russian  censor's  marks  are  clearly  visible  in  an  \i 
German  historical  work,  Geschichte  der  neueren  Zeit  (History  of  mod( 
times),  by  Oskar  Jager.  Individual  words,  lines,  and  longer  passaj 
deemed  unacceptable  for  Russian  readers  were  obliterated  by  blacking  ( 
("covering  with  caviar,"  in  the  censors'  lingo)  or  by  pasting  scrap  paj 
over  the  offending  text.  This  offically  mutilated  copy  belonged  to  the  1 
Professor  Simon  Litman  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  brought  it  fr< 
Odessa  along  with  other  books  from  his  family  library;  Marianna  T; 
Choldin  discovered  it,  and  two  other  similarly  mutilated  volumes,  in  i 
course  of  research  on  Russian  censorship  of  foreign  publications. 

Censorship  by  excision  can  also  be  found  in  Soviet  books.  Af 
Stalin's  death  in  1953,  when  Lavrentii  Beria,  head  of  the  secret  police,  1 
from  grace  and  was  executed,  his  biography  and  the  accompanying  porti 
were  to  be  removed  from  volume  5  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Bol'sh. 
sovetskaia  entsiklopedua  (Large  Soviet  encyclopedia)  and  replaced' 
illustrated  material  on  the  Bering  Sea.  Unfortunately,  the  volume  r 
already  been  printed  and  distributed,  so  this  notice  was  sent  to  subscrib* 
instructing  them  to  make  the  necessary  changes  themselves: 


To  the  Subscriber  to  the  Bol'shaia  sovetskaia  entsiklopediia 

The  State  Scientific  Publishing  House  "Bol'shaia  sovetskaia  entsiklo- 
pediia" recommends  that  you  remove  from  volume  5  of  the  BSE  pages 
21 ,  22,  23,  and  24,  as  well  as  the  portrait  inserted  between  pages  22  and 
23,  in  replacement  for  which  you  have  been  sent  pages  with  a  new  text. 
The  designated  pages  can  be  cut  out  with  scissors  or  razor  blade, 
preserving  the  inner  edge,  to  which  the  new  pages  can  be  attached. 

Our  library,  along  with  other  subscribers,  received  the  notice,  but  declir 
to  replace  "Beria"  with  "Bering  Sea";  instead,  we  kept  both  theinstructic 
and  the  replacement  pages.  Volume  5  can  be  viewed  in  the  Slavic  and  E 
European  Library. 
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A  page  from  Oskar  Jager's  Geschichte  der  neuren  Zeit,  with  a  portrait  of  Empress 
1  Elizabeth  I.  Under  the  portrait,  a  portion  of  the  passage  about  her  allegedly  dissolute 
'  life  has  been  covered  with  "caviar' '  and  then  with  a  scrap  paper,  a  portion  of  which 

remains. 


With  these  few  examples  we  hope  to  give  Non  Solus  readers  just  a  taste 
of  the  treats  in  store  for  us  all  as  we  continue  to  search  through  our  own 
collection  for  rare  Slavic  books.  At  the  same  time  we  must  make 
arrangements  for  the  proper  care  of  these  newly  discovered  treasures.  The 
importance  of  rare  Russian  books  in  the  collections  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  was  recognized  several  years  ago  by  Maurice  Friedberg,  head  of  our 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  who  referred  to  many  of 
these  books  in  an  address  he  gave  to  the  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago.  An 
expanded  version  of  his  lecture  was  subsequently  published  in  the  leading 
scholarly  journal  in  the  Slavic  field:  "Soviet  Russian's  Bibliophiles  and 
Their  Foes"  (Slavic  Review  36:699-7 14).  Obviously,  our  collections  contain 
ample  material  for  future  studies  of  this  type. 

MARIANNA  TAX  CHOLDIN 

GEORGY  DURMAN 

MAURICE  FRIEDBERG 
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Renaissance  Latin  Phrase  Books  at  Illinois 
—with  Special  Reference  to  Johann  Buchler 


It  is  only  natural  in  these  times,  when  the  study  of  Latin  has  declined 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  that  the  Renaissance  schoolboy  should 
seem  somewhat  unreal  to  us.  There  he  was,  working  away  composing  his 
Latin  verses,  at  the  same  age  that  children  nowadays  are  learning  about  the 
green  and  red  traffic  lights  at  the  corner.  However,  without  meaning  to 
depreciate  his  ability  in  the  least,  we  must  still  acknowledge  that  he  had  lots 
of  helpful  books  in  his  verse  composition— collections  of  "flowers,"1 
proverbs,  and  adages;  lexicons  of  various  kinds;  and,  most  useful  of  all, 
Latin  phrase  books.  These  last,  despite  their  great  importance  in  the 
Renaissance  grammar  school,  have  been  the  most  forgotten  of  all  Renais- 
sance schoolbooks.  Although  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
because  of  their  unique  usefulness,  Latin  phrase  books  were  published  in 
England  and  all  over  the  Continent,  edition  after  edition,  revision  after 
revision,  they  slipped  into  oblivion  shortly  after  they  ceased  being 
published  around  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  late  Professor  T.W.  Baldwin  and  the  late  Professor  Harris  Fletcher 
made  their  greatest  contribution  to  Renaissance  scholarship  when  they 
established  the  enormously  important  principle  that  the  grammar  school 
education  of  Renaissance  writers,  to  a  large  extent,  shaped  their  minds  and 
consequently  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  Renaissance  grammar  school 
curriculum  to  fully  understand  their  work.  In  developing  this  principle, 
Professor  Baldwin  and  Professor  Fletcher  were  the  prime  movers  in 
building  the  unequaled  collection  of  Renaissance  phrase  books  and  other 
Renaissance  schoolbooks  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library.2 

What  were  these  phrase  books  like?  They  were  usually  plump  little 
books,  easily  portable,  containing  Latin  words  and  phrases  arranged 
according  to  an  alphabetical  list  of  "key"  or  "entry"  words,  something  like 
a  dictionary  of  synonyms  or  thesaurus.  "Key"  seems  the  best  name  for  the 
words  constituting  an  alphabetical  list  of  this  kind  because  they  provide 
!   the  key  by  which  the  reader  locates  the  words  or  phrases  he  desires. 
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Woodcut  on  the  title  page  of  "flower"  collection,  Polyanthea  (Venice,  1507).  The 
Virgin,  enthroned  amongs  flowers,  is  holding  the  Child  and  surrounding  by  kneeling 
popes,  kings,  women,  bishops,  monks,  et  al. 

Ordinarily  the  list  of  key  words  in  a  Latin  phrase  book  was  in  Latin, 
sometimes  in  English,  sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in  Flemish.  The 
Latin  words  and  phrases  were  mostly  culled  from  the  standard  classical 
Latin  writers,  of  prose  as  well  as  of  poetry,  such  as  Ovid,  Virgil,  Catullus, 
and  Cicero;  in  earlier  phrase  books  more  than  in  later  ones,  there  were 
words  and  phrases  from  the  church  fathers,  the  scholastics,  and  the  Bible; 
and,  in  later  phrase  books,  there  were  sometimes  words  and  phrases  from 
Renaissance  Latin  poets  like  Buchanan  and  Scaliger.  Although  the  lines  of 
demarcation  are  not  always  perfectly  distinct  between  flower  collections 
and  phrase  books,  the  typical  flower  collection  furnished  flowers,  i.e., 
ornaments  of  style,  accompanied  by  their  definitions,  sources,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  synonyms,  etc.,  while  the  typical  phrase  book  confined  itself  pretty 
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strictly  to  the  list  of  key  words  and  the  corresponding  Latin  words  and 
phrases  which  were  similar  in  meaning. 

Among  the  popular  phrase  books  of  the  Renaissance  period,  one  ol  the 

best  known,  and  deservedly  so,  was  Johann  Buchler's.3  The  publication 
record  of  this  phrase  book  is  amazing.  The  first  edition  appeared  at 
Cologne  in  1602,  a  duodecimo,  entitled  Thesaurus  phrasium  poeticarum, 
and  subsequently  this  work  was  published  at  least  forty-nine  more  times, 
always  in  duodecimo,  frequently  as  a  new  revised  edition.  The  Thesaurus 
phrasium  was  published  at  Cologne,  Mainz,  Antwerp,  Krakow,  Leipzig, 
London,  Amsterdam,  Schleusingen,  and  Douai  over  a  period  of  seventy- 
seven  years  until  Milton's  nephew  Edward  Phillips  edited  it  for  its  last 
printing  in  1679. 4 

Let's  take  the  London,  1632,  edition  for  an  example.  On  the  title  page, 
the  phrase  book  is  called  Sacrarum  profanarumque  phrasium  poeticarum 
thesaurus.  The  Thesaurus  phrasium  itself  covers  336  pages  of  the  volume 
and  runs  from  Abbas  to  Zythus;  as  can  be  seen,  this  is  a  very  wide  span,  in 
fact,  a  span  almost  as  wide  as  that  of  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary.  Of  course,  there  are  not  so  many  key  words  as  in  a  modern 
dictionary  because,  for  one  thing,  they  are  mostly  nouns  and  verbs  of 
substantial  meaning,  but  it  is  a  long  list,  and  each  key  word  introduces  a 
large  choice  of  poetic  equivalents.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  contents,  under 
Aqua  we  find: 

Terrae  circumfluus  humor.  Simplicis  humor  aquae.  Contrarius 
ignibus  humor.  Liquor,  Liquores,  Lympha.  Decursus  aquarum. 
Cumulus  aquarum.  Aqua  cursibus  obliquis  fluens.  Ceruleae  guttae. 
Aqua  riparum  margine  clausa.  Murmur  aquae.  Vena  perennis  aquae. 
Vnda  fluctus.  Pocula  Acheloia.  Ae.  e  quod  minus  est  elementum  ast 
undique  terram  concludit  gremio. 

and  under  Sol: 

Aureus,  candidus,  serenus,  blandus,  nitidus,  vernus,  celer,  rapidus, 
auricomus,  roseus,  multifidus,  vagus,  spendidus,  rubens,  nitidissima 
solis  imago.  Sol  puro  nitidissimus  orbe.  Titan.  Phoebus.  Cynthius. 
Hyperion.  Hyperione  natus.  Pater  Heliadum.  Lux  publica  mundi. 
Mundi  oculus.  Qui  providet  omnia.  Auctor  lucis.  Qui  late  facta  diurna 
videt.  Iubar  radijs  insigne  coruscis.  Phoebeia  lampas.  Lux  Phoebea. 
Phoebei  luminis  ignes.  Magni  lumina  solis.  Irriguo  cuncta  calore 
fouens.  Certo  moderans  currentia  tempora  motu.  Signa  regens  duodena 
volubilis  anni.  Radijs  omnia  lustrans.  Praebens  lumina  mundo.  Sol 
radijs  frontem  vallatus  acutis.  Purpureum  rapido  qui  vehit  axe  diem. 
Purpureum  tepidum  qui  movet  axe  diem.  Flammigero  temone  coruscans. 
Terrarum  lustrans  spatia  omnia  flammis.  Obliquo  tramite  currens. 
Genitor  Phaethontis.  Qui  agit  portantes  lumina  currus.  Summo  qui 
spargit  lumine  montes.    aidepos  omjloi,  oculus  aetheris. 

Suitable  epithets  are  supplied  for  proper  names  like  Caesar  and  Italia.  As 
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one  can  imagine,  to  a  pupil  striving  to  write  a  Latin  poem  the  value  of  sue 
information,  conveniently  organized,  stripped  down  to  essentials,  ar, 
lying  right  before  him,  must  have  been  very  great,  to  say  the  least. 

Like  most  authors  of  phrase  books,  Buchler  was  a  schoolman.  His  tit] 
pages  indicate  that  he  was  born  in  Gladbach,  Germany,  and  held  the  pos 
of  moderator  and  praefect  at  the  grammar  school  of  nearby  Wickrath.  All  <] 
the  editions  of  Buchler's  phrase  book  contain  a  section  on  Latin  prosody  I 
another  distinguished  teacher,  a  Bohemian  Jesuit  priest  named  Jacobs 
Pontanus.  This  section  is  actually  an  abridgment  of  a  work  which  had  bee 
published  earlier  by  Father  Jacobus,  and  its  incorporation  must  have  bee 
intended  to  raise  the  prestige  as  well  as  increase  the  usefulness  of  tr 
volume  containing  the  Thesaurus  phrasium.  In  some  editions  of  tr 
Thesaurus  phrasium  there  is  included  a  separate  collection  of  words  an 
phrases  from  Virgil  and  in  some  a  separate  collection  from  Buchanai 
Phillips's  edition  adds  two  treatises  by  Phillips  himself  and  an  epitome  < 
a  treatise  by  Gerhardt  Vossius,  a  well-known  Dutch  philologist  of  the  da- 
On  the  title  page  of  several  editions,  P.  Nicasius  Baxius  Augustinianus, 
contemporary  Belgian  scholar,  is  named  as  the  reviser  and  edito 
Obviously  these  special  features  and  names  of  persons  highly  regarded  fc 
their  learning  were  added  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  Buchler 
Thesaurus  phrasium  and  perhaps  lend  it  a  cosmopolitan  tone. 

Brinsley  and  Hoole,  English  grammar  school  teachers  who  publishe 
books  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  how  to  teach  Latin,  praise  Buchler 
phrase  book  and  the  added  special  features.  Brinsley  says,  "For  variety- 
copie  of  Poeticall  phrases,  the  Thesaurus  Phrasium  poeticarum  gathere 
by  Buchler us  of  the  last  Edition,  An.  M.  DC  vij.  is  a  notable  helpe."5  Hoo] 
says  about  the  same  thing,  "For  variety  and  copy  of  Poetical  phrases,  the* 
are  very  many  good  helps;  viz:  .  .  .  Res  Virgiliana  .  .  .  Thesaurus  Poeticul 
and  others."6  By  Res  Virgiliana,  he  means  the  selection  of  words  ari 
phrases  from  Virgil  sometimes  published  with  Buchler's  phrase  boo| 
Brinsley  takes  special  notice  of  Jacobus  Pontanus's  section  on  versificatio! 
although,  the  attraction  of  Father  Jacobus's  name  missing  fire,  h 
attributes  the  section  to  Buchler.  He  calls  it  "Buchlerus  his  Instituti 
Poetica  in  the  end  of  his  Thesaurus  phrasium  poeticarum"1  and  says  i 
gives  "his  [Buchler's]  direction  of  the  right  manner  of  making  a  pure  vers 
with  other  things  belonging  thereto."8 

Several  years  ago,  Buchler  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  Milton' 
English  paraphrases  of  Psalm  CXIV  and  Psalm  CXXXVI  written  in  hi 
grammar  school  days.  D.P.  Harding,  in  his  Milton  and  the  Renaissanc 
Ovid,  suggested  that  many  of  the  epithets  in  these  paraphrases  could  hav 
come  straight  out  of  Buchler's  phrase  book.9  Perhaps  they  could  have,  bu 
none  of  them  especially  looks  like  an  English  translation  of  any  o 
Buchler's  Latin  words  and  phrases.  Other  suggestions  have  been  mad 
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about  possible  influences  on  the  epithets  in  these  Psalm  paraphrases,  bul 
Charles  Dunster,  many  years  ago,  really  showed  beyond  a  doubt  thai  they 
were  inspired  by  Joshua  Sylvester's  English  translation  ol  Du  Baitas's  La 
Semaine.10  However,  Milton  may  well  have  been  acquainted  with  some 
phrase  book  and  very  possibly  with  Buchler's  in  view  of  the  popularity  ol 
phrase  books  in  general  and  Buchler's  in  particular  when  Milton  was  a 
pupil  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  English  schoolboys 
were  put  through  the  same  routine  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  As  Professor  Baldwin  used  to  say  when  speaking  about  the 
Elizabethan  grammar  school,  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating." 
Like  many  homely  proverbs,  this  one  surely  describes  the  situation 
graphically.  English  writers  of  the  Renaissance  were  trained  in  grammar 
school  to  write  in  Latin,  and  somehow  this  training  produced  many  of  the 
greatest  writers  in  our  language. 

CONSTANCE  NICHOLAS 


NOTES 

1.  Two  of  the  best  known  flower  collections  were  Mirabelli's  Polyanthea  (first  published 
in  1503)  and  Mirandula's  Illustnum  poetarum  flores  (first  published  in  a  different  form  in 
1507  under  the  title  Viridarium  illustnum  poetarum). 

2.  All  the  numerous  books  alluded  to  in  any  way  in  this  article  are  to  be  found  among  the 
University  of  Illinois  Library  Rare  Book  Room's  Renaissance  reference  books  (phrase  books, 
lexicons,  etc.)  in  almost  every  edition.  Many  thanks  to  the  Rare  Book  Room  librarians  for  their 
kind  cooperation. 

3  Joseph  Mead  lists  Buchler's  phrase  book  among  his  purchases  at  Cambridge 
University  (Fletcher,  Harris  F.  The  Intellectual  Development  of  John  Milton.  Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1956,  vol.  2,  p.  57 1 ).  Mead  was  a  fellow  and  Greek  lecturer  at  Christ 
College  when  Milton  was  there. 

4  Buchler  seems  to  be  already  pretty  well  forgotten  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
William  Godwin  (The  Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  London:  1815,  p.  142)  cites 
Buchler's  Thesaurus  phrasium  as  "a  whimsical  illustration  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  tame 
and  declares  that  it  "is  scarcely  now  to  be  found  in  any  library."  Pierre  Alexandre  Gratet- 
Duplessis  (BibliographieParemiologique,  Paris:  1847)calls  Buchler  "un grand compilateur 
but  adds  that  "ces  compilations,  faites  pour  les  ecoliers,  sont  aujourd'hui  tout-a-tait 
oubliees." 

5.  Brinsley,  John.  Ludus  Literarius.  1612,  p.  196. 

6.  Hoole,  Charles.  A  New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching.  1660,  p.  187. 

7.  Brinsley,  Ludus  Literarius,  p.  197. 

8 A  Consolation  for  our  Grammar  Schooles.  London:  \bZ^,  p.  by. 

9.  Harding,  D.P.  Milton  and  the  Renaissance  Ovid.  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 

1946,  p.  30,  fn.  7.  1Qn_  17 

10.  Dunster,  Charles.  Considerations  on  Milton's  Early  Reading.  London:  18UU,  pp.  W- 
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The  Grandparents  Gazette 


After  the  death  of  the  noted  American  sculptor  Lorado  Taft  in  1936,  the 
University  of  Illinois  acquired  by  purchase  the  contents  of  his  Midway 
Studios  in  Chicago,  where  he  had  lived  and  worked  since  1906.  These 
included  not  only  casts  and  models  of  most  of  his  major  sculptures,  as  well 
is  works  by  other  artists  and  from  other  periods  which  he  had  collected  for  a 
projected  museum  of  historically  arranged  sculpture,  but  also  an  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  documents,  now  in  the  University  Archives.  Taft 
seems  to  have  preserved  his  papers  from  an  early  age.  Hundreds  of  letters, 
written  and  received,  early  journals,  the  themes  he  wrote  as  an  under- 
graduate at  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  drafts  of  his  two  books  and  of 
many  of  the  hundreds  of  periodical  and  newspaper  articles  he  published, 
early  manuscripts  of  stories  and  travel  sketches,  notes  and  texts  of  his 
speeches,  income  tax  records,  canceled  checks,  annotated  catalogues  of 
exhibitions,  provide  us  with  a  wealth  of  material  which  allow  us  an 
unusual  insight  into  a  vivid  and  prolific  career.1 

Taft  was  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Carlos  Taft,  professor  of  geology  and 
zoology  (and  half  a  dozen  other  sciences)  in  the  early  University  from  1871 
to  1882.  The  Taft  house,  a  spacious  Victorian  mansion  on  John  Street  in 
Champaign,  built  in  1873-74,  was  across  Wright  Street  from  University 
Hall,  which  at  that  time  housed  almost  the  entire  educational  program.2 
The  four  children  had  unexpectedly  romantic  names:  Lorado  Zadok, 
Florizel  Adino,  Zulime,  and  Turbia  Doctoria.  Lorado  (known  to  his  family 
i  as  Rado)  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  division  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  in 
1875  entered  the  University  as  a  freshman.  He  received  the  bachelor's  degree 
with  high  honors  in  1 879  and  a  master's  degree  after  another  year.  This  was 
followed  by  five  student  years,  mostly  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  three 
years  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  eventually  by  his  establishment  in 
Chicago  in  1886,  where  he  lived  and  worked  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Probably  the  earliest  documents  preserved  among  the  Taft  papers  are 

\  the  copies  of  a  monthly  handwritten  periodical  entitled  The  Grandparents 

!  Gazette   which   Rado   "published"   for  his  grandparents  who  lived  in 

Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  first  issue  which  we  have  is  listed  as  vol.  II, 
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no.  1,  and  is  dated  May  15,  1874.  The  editor  and  publisher  is  identified  a: 
"Rado  Taft,"  the  circulation  as  "1  copy,  all  we  want,"  and  the  price  pei 
year  as  "love  of  grandparents."  From  an  early  age  Rado  was  anxious  tc 
have  his  productions  appreciated  and  preserved;  he  says  "we  hope  oui 
subscribers  will  keep  them  to  bind."3 

Lorado  seems  to  have  disliked  his  middle  name  of  Zadok,  and  earl) 
abandoned  it.  By  the  time  he  was  producing  the  Gazette  he  had  adopted  ,1 
as  a  middle  initial,  and  used  it  in  eight  of  the  existing  issues,  selecting 
fanciful  names  four  times— Atratus,  Amen,  Actual,  and  Algebra.  He  refers  tc 
himself  once  as  "Prof.  Lorado  A.  Taft"  on  the  back  page  of  the  number  foi 
January  1875. 

By  the  third  or  fourth  issue,  Rado  had  established  the  order  of  the 
material  he  produced  each  month.  The  first  page  was  a  table  of  contents, 
always  with  an  elaborately  decorated  headpiece,  different  each  month,  and 
imitating  contemporary  typographical  design.  This  was  followed  by  a  one- 
page  editorial,  usually  dealing  with  the  character  of  the  publication,  often 
with  plans  for  the  future,  sometimes  apologizing  for  mistakes.  A  page 
headed  "Locals"  reported  on  health,  weather,  work  in  the  garden,  social 
events,  town  and  university  activities.  A  major  article,  usually  on  some 
subject  relating  to  science,  but  at  times  a  piece  of  imaginative  fiction, 
eventually  turned  into  a  continued  story  which  ran  through  six  numbers. 
There  are  many  references  to  the  furnishings  for  the  new  house,  which 
"Papa"  purchased  in  Chicago.  These  included  a  surprising  number  of 
works  of  art,  in  the  form  of  framed  engravings  and  chromos,  as  well  as 
plaster  casts  of  portraits  of  Goethe  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  house  also 
contained  collections  of  shells  and  stuffed  birds.  There  is  an  interesting 
description  of  the  Catholic  Mass,  which  made  a  puzzling  impression  on  the 
boy  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Congregational  church.  Two  issues 
included  original  poems.  One  number  contained  a  large  and  detailed  map 
of  the  Taft  house  and  garden.  There  was  almost  always  a  Bible  lessonj 
headed  by  a  passage  from  the  Scriptures  which  was  explained  and' 
expounded.  A  page  of  jokes  was  entitled  "Our  Ha  Ha"  and  often  included 
cartoon-like  drawings  or  comic  strips.  "Flory's  Page"  was  assigned  to  his 
brother,  who,  however,  was  always  an  unwilling  contributor  and  eventually 
refused  to  collaborate.  The  last  page  was  often  "Our  Letter,"  a  personal 
communication  addressed  to  the  young  author's  grandparents.  In  the  final 
three  issues,  the  last  page  is  given  over  to  "Advertisements"  in  which 
Rado's  growing  infatuation  with  art  is  evidenced  by  an  item  which  lists 
R.A.  Taft  and  F.A.  Taft  as  "Taft  bros,  sculptors." 

In  the  fall  of  1874  Rado  was  taking  courses  at  the  University,  as  part  of 
the  preparatory  or  academy  program.  In  October  he  writes:  "I  think  I  am 
doing  very  well  with  my  studies.  I  think  myself  to  be  one  of  the  best  scolars 
[sic]  in  the  Algebra  class One  year  from  now  your  Grandson  expects  to 
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nter  one  of  the  great  colleges  of  the  west!!!  Whew.  Whew."  In  the  issue  !<>i 
he  next  month  he  expands  this: 

Such  an  egotistical  gentleman  as  I  am  can  not  find  anything  bettei  to 
write  about  than  myself.  I  am  fourteen  (as  I  have  told  you  five  or  six 
times)  though  most  persons  think  I  am  seventeen  or  eighteen.  I  have 
just  finished  a  term  in  Algebra  and  am  attending  Dr.  Gregory's  lectures 
on  History  ....  Next  term  I  will  continue  my  Elocution  and  History 
and  begin  American  Authors.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  that  I  will  not  be 
prepared  to  enter  next  fall  for  I  have  studied  all  ready  most  all  of  the 
required  studys  [sic].  There  is  nothing  more  pleasant  than  study. 

One  of  the  great  events  in  the  early  University,  and  a  decisive  one  in  the 
haping  of  Lorado's  career,  was  the  opening  of  the  Art  Gallery  in 
Jniversity  Hall  on  the  last  day  of  1874.  This  was  a  collection  of  casts  of 
lassical  sculpture,  selected  by  Regent  Gregory,  which  arrived  from  Paris 
hat  fall,  many  of  them  in  badly  damaged  condition.  The  Regent,  Professor 
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'Our  Ha  Ha,"  Taft's  cartoon  for  vol.  II,  no.  3,  July  1874. 
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Taft,  and  Rado  pieced  the  plaster  casts  together  in  time  for  the  opening. 
The  final  three  issues  of  the  Gazette  contain  many  references  to  this 
important  addition  to  the  University's  resources.  James  Kenis,  a  Belgian 
sculptor,  had  been  brought  from  Chicago  to  assist  in  repairing  the  casts. 

Our  "Art  Gallery"  here  is  a  great  success.  Mr.  Kenis  (our  sculptor)  says 
it  is  the  finest  one  west  of  the  "mountains."  ...  I  dont  have  time  to 
touch  my  Gazette  except  on  Sundays,  most,  except  when  I  am  helping 
Mama  or  Mr.  Kenis.  I  have  been  working  in  the  Art  Gallery,  most  of  the 
time  for  the  last  week — putting  together  the  statues  and  mending  broken 
ones.  Tomorrow  I  will  put  together  a  broken  bust  ....  The  first  thing 
said  about  a  gallery  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago — we  do  things  up  in  a 
hurry  here,  you  see  ....  I  have  been  drawing  a  good  deal  lately,  today  a 
class  of  eight  each  drew  a  picture  of  Achilles  in  the  Art  Gallery.  I  think  I 
did  as  well  as  any  of  them.  . .  .  Mr.  Kenis  wants  me  to  take  a  course  in  an 
European  Art  School,  when  I  get  through  here. 

The  most  sustained  composition  Rado  produced  was  a  continued 
story  which  started  in  August  and  continued  through  six  numbers.  This 
was  entitled  Bent  but  not  Broken,  or  Poor  Mary,  and  the  author  identifies 
himself  under  the  pseudonym  of  ''Old  Shirt  Tail,  the  author  of  Timothy 
Titmonk,  Way  Round  the  World,  Little  Fiddlesticks,  etc."  Rado  used  a 
variety  of  fictitious  names  as  the  authors  of  different  sections  of  his 
magazine:  the  Bible  lessons  were  always  attributed  to  Rev.  L.A.  Taft,  butj 
other  fanciful  contributors  were  Alphonso  Orlando  Pogram,  Polywog 
Tadpole  Bulfrog,  and  Augustus  C.  Thatbug. 

The  opening  paragraphs  of  Rado's  ambitious  production  reflect  his 
assimilation  of  the  style  of  the  melodramatic  narratives  of  the  period: 

Twas  in  a  finely  furnished  parlor  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
streets  of  New  York.  Rich  carpets  covered  the  floor.  Beautiful  gold 
chandeliers  hung  from  the  ceiling.  Great  pictures  covered  the  walls.  In 
short,  every  thing  served  to  show  that  the  owner  was  a  man  rich  in  the 
things  of  this  world. 

A  passer  by  would  stop  and  gaze  at  the  house  in  admiration  and  say 
the  possessor  of  such  property  must  be  very  happy.  But  no,  in  the  most 
beautiful  palaces  there  is  sorrow  and  trouble  such  as  can  not  be  found 
in  the  humble  cottage  of  the  farmer. 

Here  sits  in  her  great  rocking  chair  the  lady  of  the  house.  She  is 
dressed  in  heavy  silk,  finely  trimmed,  and  we  can  hear  its  harsh  rustle  as 
she  rises  from  her  chair  and  walks  across  the  room.  But  who  is  that 
timid  and  sad  looking  girl,  who  sits  with  head  bowed  down  to  meet  the 
torrent  of  abuse,  which  her  step  mother  is  heaping  upon  her,  and  she 
raising  her  head  says,  "I  can  go,  if  you  wish  it."  Yes  this  woman  is 
turning  her  step  daughter  from  the  house,  her  step  daughter  to  whom 
the  house  really  belongs.  She  [is]  turned  out  of  doors  on  this  chilly 
September  night. 

In  later  installments  Mary  consults  the  want  ads  in  a  newspaper  and 
decides  to  go  to  Albany  to  apply  for  a  position  as  a  governess.  In  boarding 
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he  boat  to  take  her  there  a  pickpocket  robs  her,  but  "in  anothei  moment 
;he  has  him  on  his  knees  begging  for  mercy!  while  she  pleasantly  continues 
o  swing  her  carpet  sack  and  bring  it  down  on  his  head  and  shoulders  with 
iurprising  force."  She  recovers  her  money,  as  well  as  the  purses  ol  a  numbei 
)f  other  passengers  who  had  also  been  robbed.  A  policeman  who  has  taken 
;harge  of  the  thief  reveals  himself  as  a  detective  and  asks  Mary  to  join  him 
n  apprehending  a  thief  who  was  known  to  be  operating  in  Albany,  and 
offers  to  pay  her  a  thousand  dollars  for  his  capture.  Next  morning,  on  their 
arrival  in  Albany,  Mary  and  the  detective  disguise  themselves  as  a  country 
;ouple. 

At  this  point  Rado  seems  to  have  lost  interest  in  the  story,  for  the  final 
nstallment  reads  in  its  entirety:  "It  was  about  this  time  that  she  slipped 
iown  and  fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned." 

The  young  author  seems  to  have  surprised  even  himself  by  the  variety 
:>f  his  compositions,  and  writes:  "I  dont  know  what  Rado  is  coming  to,  to 
write  such  a  story,  then  to  write  for  his  Ha  Ha,  right  back  to  a  Bible  lesson.  I 
iont  know  what  to  make  of  it,  he  is  a  strange  boy." 

The  Grandparents  Gazette  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  youthful 
expression  of  a  gifted  and  imaginative  boy,  who  even  before  his  entrance  to 
the  University  was  already  thinking  about  professional  training  in  Europe, 
rhese  early  productions  seem  to  prophesy  in  a  number  of  ways  some  of  the 
qualities  of  his  mature  years — his  absorption  with  the  University  and  its 
activities,  the  close  family  relationships  which  supported  and  encouraged 
him,  his  natural  gifts  as  a  teacher,  a  fluent  and  agreeable  literary  style,  a 
delightful  sense  of  humor,  and  the  consistency  with  which  he  carried  out 
his  self-imposed  responsibilities. 

ALLEN  S.  WELLER 


NOTES 

1.  The  Taft  papers  in  thirty-nine  boxes  are  kept  in  the  University  Archives,  No. 
26/20/16. 

2.  In  1981  the  Taft  house  on  John  and  Sixth  Streets  in  Champaign  was  moved  south  to  a 
site  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Maryland  Drive  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new 
administration  building. 

3.  The  Gazette  is  in  Box  2  of  the  Taft  papers.  Eleven  issues  survive,  running  from  May 
1874  to  April  1 875.  The  issue  for  June  1 874  is  missing;  the  others  are  numbered  vol.  II,  nos.  1 ,  3- 
12.  The  volume  number  suggests  that  there  must  have  been  an  earlier  series.  Each  issue  is  on 
eight-by-ten-inch  lined  paper,  folded  and  stitched;  no.  1  has  eight  pages,  all  the  others  twelve. 
They  have  been  mentioned  in  two  articles  by  Icko  Iben,  former  archivist  of  the  University  of 
Illinois:  "The  Literary  Estate  of  Lorado  Taf  t, "  The  A  merican  A rch ivist  26  ( 1 963 ):  493 -96;  and 
"Eine  'Zeitschrift  fur  Grosseltern,'  Jugendversuch  eines  grossen  Amerikaners."  In  Festschrift 
Josef  Stummvol.  Wien:  Hollinck,  1970,  pp.  684-90.  Iben's  statement  that  he  was  preparing  the 
Gazette  for  publication  was  never  fulfilled.  I  have  discussed  the  Gazette  briefly  in  chapter  1  of 
my  forthcoming  book  on  Taft,  Lorado  in  Paris  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press  [in 
press]). 
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'Many  joyous  and  pleasant  histories" 

The  Illinois  Historical  Survey,  1939  to  the  Present: 
Extending  the  Research  Arm  of  the  University 


i  fT^he  great  history  of  the  land"  in  the  previous  number  of  Non  Solus 
J-  (pp.  29-36)  traced  the  organization  and  development  of  the  Illinois 
historical  Survey  through  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The  severing  of 
he  long-standing  working  arrangement  between  the  Illinois  State  Histori- 
;al  Library  and  the  Survey  in  1939  ended  a  most  fruitful  relationship.  No 
atisfactory  explanation  was  ever  given  for  the  break.  The  appointment  of 
*aul  M.  Angle,  in  1932,  as  the  librarian  of  the  Historical  Library  was 
ollowed  in  the  next  six  years  (as  a  result  of  deaths  and  retirement)  by  a 
:omplete  reorganization  of  the  Library's  Board  of  Trustees,  which  deprived 
he  University  of  its  continuing  voice  on  the  board.  It  was  the  trustees  who 
exercised  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  editorial  work  on  the  Illinois 
historical  Collections.  Citing  "economy  and  efficiency"  as  its  main 
objectives,  the  newly  constituted  board  advanced  the  view  that  the  editorial 
office  in  Urbana  was  absorbing  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  Historical 
Library's  resources.  Behind  all  of  this,  however,  was  the  thinly  disguised 
iissatisfaction  with  the  direction  the  Illinois  Historical  Collections  had 
oeen  taking,  and  the  feeling  that  the  scope  of  Illinois  history  was  being  too 
narrowly  defined. 

The  decision  to  move  the  editorial  office  to  Springfield  left  Theodore 
Pease  little  choice  other  than  to  resign  as  general  editor  of  the  Collections 
because  of  "the  absolute  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  scholarly 
standard  of  the  Collections"  under  the  newly  proposed  arrangement. 
Suddenly  shorn  of  its  thirty-year  association  with  the  Historical  Library, 
the  Survey  was  thrown  back  on  the  depression-limited  resources  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  In  the  meantime,  the  threat  of  war  in  Europe 
underlined  the  urgency  of  Pease's  effort  to  secure  the  remainder  of  the 
documentation  necessary  for  the  complete  telling  of  the  European  back- 
ground to  the  Illinois  story.  In  spite  of  the  crippling  blow  dealt  the  Survey 
because  of  the  relocation  of  the  Historical  Library's  editorial  office,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  continue 
the  Illinois  Historical  Survey  as  an  educational  resource  on  the  Urbana 
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campus.  It  was  arranged  for  the  Survey  to  continue  as  a  special  unit  of  the 
Graduate  School,  which  also  supplied  that  portion  of  Pease's  salary  which 
had  previously  been  borne  by  the  Historical  Library.  The  Survey  had  long 
been  an  integral  part  of  graduate  education  at  the  University,  and  that 
relationship  was  to  continue. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  in  Europe  in  September  1939  created 
new  problems  for  the  Survey.  Not  only  was  the  flow  of  documentary  copies 
from  European  archives  seriously  impeded  after  that  date,  but  following 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  December  1941,  the  United  States  itself  was 
totally  engrossed  in  global  combat. 

Pease  became  head  of  the  history  department  in  1942,  at  the  very  time 
the  University  was  experiencing  serious  personnel  losses  to  the  military 
services  and  to  other  war-related  interests.  Activities  in  the  Historical 
Survey  were  at  a  low  ebb  during  the  war  years,  with  progress  on  the  few 
theses  underway  there  representing  the  major  occupation.  This  was  bound 
to  change,  however,  with  the  return  of  peace,  and  soon  University 
administrators  were  struggling  with  the  unprecedented  wave  of  postwar 
students  threatening  to  overwhelm  existing  facilities. 

It  was  Pease's  dream  that  the  scholarly  activities  of  an  earlier  day  might 
be  resumed  in  the  postwar  Survey.  Before  the  war  was  over,  he  had  written 
Dean  Carmichael  of  the  Graduate  School  proposing  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  scholarly  series  emanating  entirely  from  the  University  of  Illinois.: 
This  new  series  was  to  reflect  the  rich  documentary  holdings  of  the  Survey 
by  focusing  upon  "the  interior  area  of  the  North  American  continent 
centering  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  but 
would  also  feature  scholarly  monographs  more  representative  of  the 
territory  and  state  of  Illinois.  Pease  himself  proposed  to  write  the  definitive 
history  of  the  Old  Northwest  from  the  end  of  the  French  period  (1763)  to 
statehood  for  Illinois  (1818).  That  this  project  was  never  to  be  completed  is 
one  of  the  great  losses  to  Illinois  historical  scholarship.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Illinois  Historical  Survey  suffered  its  second  devastating  blow  within  a 
decade.  Theodore  Pease  died  suddenly  on  August  11,  1948,  and  once  again 
the  future  of  the  organization  hung  in  the  balance. 

Frederick  C.  Dietz,  widely  respected  scholar  in  Tudor  English  history, 
succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  history  department  and,  in  keeping  with 
an  earlier  tradition,  likewise  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  Survey.  Dietz's 
scholarly  expertise  did  not  embrace  the  historical  areas  represented  by  the 
Survey's  holdings,  however,  and  matters  were  allowed  to  drift  until 
Professor  Pease's  widow,  Marguerite  Jenison  Pease,  was  persuaded  to  join 
the  staff  as  editor  on  a  part-time  basis  in  1949.  A  better  choice  chould 
scarcely  have  been  made.  Prior  to  her  marriage  to  Theodore  Pease  in  1927, 
Marguerite  E.  Jenison  had  worked  on  volumes  of  the  Illinois  Historical 
Collections  in  an  editorial  capacity,  after  having  edited  six  volumes  of 
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llniois  in  the  World  War  for  the  War  Records  Section  of  the  Illinois  State 
historical  Library. 

Marguerite  Pease  gave  the  Survey  much-needed  stability  and  gently 
jointed  it  in  new  directions  during  her  fifteen-year  association  with  it. 
rwo  developments  of  unusual  significance  during  these  years  illustrate  the 
•xpanding  role  and  growing  usefulness  of  the  Historical  Survey.  Not 
nfrequently,  holdings  of  the  Survey  represent  a  major  research  interest  of  a 
nember  of  the  University  faculty  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  special 
aboratory  in  one  of  the  science  departments  supports  the  research  activity 
)f  one  or  more  scientists  on  the  campus.  The  remarkably  broad  and  varied 
;ollection  of  materials  related  to  communitarian  societies  and  "backwoods 
rtopias"  in  the  United  States,  including  the  documentation  for  the 
ascinating  New  Harmony  "experiment,"  is  a  tribute  to  the  scholarly 
ictivities  and  generous  efforts  on  the  Survey's  behalf  of  Professor  Arthur  E. 
Bestor,  now  of  the  University  of  Washington.  Bestor  published  his  widely 
icclaimed  study,  Backwoods  Utopias,  in  1950. 

The  records  of  the  New  Harmony  community  of  Robert  Owen, 
ncluding  the  papers  of  his  sons,  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Richard  Owen, 
ocated  in  the  Workingmen's  Institute  in  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  were 
arranged  and  cataloged  by  Bestor  between  1950  and  1952;  a  microfilm  copy 
Df  the  entire  collection  was  made  for  the  Survey,  and  a  descriptive  catalog 
was  issued  as  Illinois  Historical  Survey  Publication  No.  2.  The  Survey  also 
tias  a  microfilm  of  the  Robert  Owen  papers  in  the  Cooperative  Union,  Ltd., 
3f  Manchester,  England,  and  of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  of 
papers  of  the  Owenite  movement  from  various  American  collections. 
Related  material  on  the  subject  of  Utopian  socialism  in  general  and  of 
Fourierist  societies  in  particular  is  illustrated  in  the  papers  of  Albert 
Brisbane  and  his  family,  which  the  Survey  acquired  in  1950.  On  microfilm, 
the  Survey  has  a  representative  number  of  the  publications  of  communitarian 
societies  issued  in  France,  Belgium,  and  England,  and  from  New  York, 
Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  in  this  country.  Several  theses  and  disserta- 
tions have  rested  heavily  on  this  collection,  and  a  recent  doctoral 
dissertation  in  history  completed  at  Miami  University  (Ohio)  made 
considerable  use  of  the  Albert  Brisbane  collection  and  related  materials  in 
the  Survey. 

The  other  development  of  great  significance  was  the  completion  by 
Mrs.  Pease  of  the  first  comprehensive  guides  to  the  complete  holdings  of  the 
Illinois  Historical  Survey.  The  preparation,  in  1950,  of  a  Guide  to 
Manuscript  Materials  Relating  to  Western  History  in  Foreign  Depositories 
Reproduced  for  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey,  was  followed  by  Guide  to 
Manuscript  Materials  of  American  Origin  in  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey 
(1951;  revised  edition,  1956).  A  listing  of  the  bound  volumes  of  nineteenth- 
century  Illinois  and  Midwestern  newspapers  appeared  in  a  Checklist  of 
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Marguerite  Jenison  Pease 

Newspapers  in  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey  (1953).  The  distribution  of 
these  guides  to  major  libraries  and  scholarly  centers  in  the  United  States  : 
and  Canada  focused  favorable  attention  upon  the  research  potential  of 
materials  in  the  Survey.  These  preliminary  guides  provided  the  basic 
ingredients  for  the  Survey's  contribution  to  the  Manuscripts  Guide  to 
Collections  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  U rb ana- Champaign,  published 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  Press  in  1976.  This  guide,  edited  by  Maynard  J. 
Brichford,  Robert  M.  Sutton,  and  Dennis  F.  Walle,  describes  the  fundamental 
manuscript  holdings  found  in  the  University  Archives  (including  business 
archives),  in  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey,  and  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  of 
the  University  Library.  Its  goal  is  to  encourage  and  promote  the  research 
use  of  these  holdings,  first  by  effecting  clarity  and  uniformity  in  description, 
but  also  by  awakening  concern  for  the  proper  care  and  housing  of  the 
collections  themselves. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  Historical  Survey  continued  through  the 
1950s  and  the  1960s.  Only  gradually  did  it  assume  its  ultimate  role  as  a 
special  unit  of  the  University  Library  roughly  comparable  to  one  of  the 
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Kpartmental  libraries.  Marguerite  Pease,  who  had  been  named  dire<  toi  in 
[958,  retired  in  1964  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Sutton.  Sutton,  a  membei 
>t  the  history  faculty,  had  also  been,  since  1958,  associate  dean  of  the 
Graduate  College.  He  had  been  Theodore  Pease's  last  doctoral  student  at 
Illinois,  and  his  appointment  as  director  of  the  Survey  continued  that 
agency's  long  association  with  the  Graduate  College  and  the  Department 
3f  History. 

Dr.  John  M.  Hoffmann,  present  librarian  of  the  unit,  continues  the 
tradition  that  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey  is  a  place  where  scholarship  in 
all  of  its  many  manifestations  may  be  served.  The  Survey's  original 
location  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Lincoln  Hall  limited  its  usefulness  by 
depriving  it  of  the  normal  traffic  flow  of  students,  and  when  the  history 
department  in  search  of  additional  space  moved  from  Lincoln  Hall  to  the 
Armory  in  1963,  it  was  even  further  isolated.  Finally,  in  1966,  following 
negotiations  among  the  Graduate  College,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  University  Library,  the  Survey  moved  into  recently 
remodeled  space  in  the  basement  of  the  Main  Library  building,  where  air- 
conditioning  provided  improved  temperature  and  humidity  controls  for  its 
fragile  documents,  rare  books  and  microfilm. 

Two  major  collections,  acquired  nearly  forty  years  apart,  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  Survey's  holdings  in  the  labor  field.  The  first  to  be 
acquired  was  the  papers  of  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  British-born  Chicago  labor 
leader  (1847-1912)  and  his  activist  wife,  Elizabeth  Chambers  Morgan.  Their 
papers  include  an  extensive  scrapbook  collection,  political  pamphlets, 
minutes  of  labor  organizations,  and  a  file  of  the  publication,  The  Provoker. 
Mrs.  Morgan  is  perhaps  best  known  for  her  investigation  of  sweatshop 
conditions  among  women  workers  in  Chicago  in  the  1890s.  They  were  not 
strangers  to  the  industrial  warfare  and  the  frequent  labor  troubles  which 
characterized  their  time. 

More  recently,  the  papers  of  John  Hunter  Walker  (1872-1955)  were 
transferred  to  the  Survey  from  the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations.  A  former  faculty  member,  Dr.  Harriet  Hudson,  had  secured  the 
Walker  papers  for  the  University  in  the  early  1950s.  Walker's  active  years 
begin  in  the  troubled  decade  of  the  1890s  and  overlap  the  twilight  years  of 
Morgan's  career.  Walker  was  a  coal  miner,  an  official  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  a  skillful  organizer,  a  fierce  rival  of  John  L.  Lewis, 
and,  from  1913  to  1930,  president  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor.  Very 
little  happened  on  the  labor  front  in  Illinois  during  the  final  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  in  which  these 
individuals  did  not  have  a  part.  In  order  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  these 
labor  collections,  the  Survey  has  acquired  on  microfilm  the  papers  of  John 
Mitchell,  long-time  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
a  sampling  of  the  voluminous  John  Llewellyn  Lewis  papers. 
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Local  history  materials  have  always  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
Survey's  holdings.  Several  hundred  nineteenth-century  county  histories, 
atlases,  plat  books,  and  maps  are  supplemented  by  numerous  community 
studies  which  include  histories  of  churches,  religious  movements,  business 
establishments,  educational  and  fraternal  organizations,  and,  of  course, 
politics.  These,  in  turn,  are  augmented  by  a  growing  number  of  twentieth- 
century  histories  of  Illinois  counties  and  communities,  many  of  them 
pictorial  in  nature  and  frequently  stimulated  by  an  important  anniversary 
or  commemorative  event— often  involving  the  community  itself.  The  local 
history  materials  are  reinforced  by  an  extensive  vertical  file  collection; 
included  are  such  items  as  newspaper  clippings,  photographs,  programs, 
and  commemorative  bulletins,  magazine  and  journal  articles,  and  research 
papers  which  have  their  own  special  entries  in  the  Survey's  card  catalog. 

With  its  local  and  community  resources,  the  Historical  Survey  has 
been  in  an  ideal  position  to  serve  the  recent  explosion  of  interest  in 
genealogical  subjects.  Generated  in  part  by  the  nation's  bicentennial 
observance  and  by  Alex  Haley's  Roots,  but  fostered  also  by  the  new  social 
history  and  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  family  and  community  studies 
involving  the  "ordinary  people"  of  history,  the  Survey  has  been  able  to 
provide  service  to  an  ever-widening  circle  of  users.  Among  the  significant 
local  family  and  institutional  collections  added  to  the  Survey's  holdings, 
during  the  past  decade  are  the  papers  of  Charles  Clabaugh;  the  Cunningham--, 
Creamer-Miller-House  family  papers;  and  the  valuable  additions  repre-, 
sented  by  the  Cohen,  the  Dewey,  the  Bodman  (Piatt  County),  and  the 
Meharry  family  farm  records;  the  papers  of  Stephen  A.  Forbes;  and  the] 
ledgers  and  scrapbooks  of  Hiram  Rutherford.  The  University  community 
has  also  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  papers,  the  records  of  the  Cunningham  Children's! 
Home,  papers  of  the  University  and  College  Women  of  Illinois,  and  a  long] 
run  of  the  published  records  and  minutes  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the,} 
Methodist  Church. 

One  of  the  more  pleasurable  involvements  of  the  Illinois  Historical] 
Survey  in  recent  years  has  been  its  participation  in  the  numerous  i 
centennials,  celebrations,  and  commemorative  events  which  occurred 
during  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Beginning  with  the  massive  Civil  War 
centennial  observance  (1961-65)— which  years  also  embraced  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Land  Grant  College  Act  of  1862— and  continuing  through 
Illinois's  sesquicentennial  celebration  (1968)  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
centennial  that  same  year,  this  series  of  celebrations  and  commemorative 
events  culminated  in  the  nation's  bicentennial  observance  in  1976.  The 
Survey  has  played  a  useful  role  in  all  of  these,  either  through  the  provision 
of  its  research  resources,  or  through  the  participation  of  its  staff  members 
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)n  committees,  university,  community,  and  statewide,  planning  foi  these 

•vents. 

Over  the  years  there  was  a  gradual  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  unit  from 

lot  umentary  reproductions  and  copied  sources  to  acquisition  of  manu- 
scripts, local  history  collections,  reference  materials,  and  finding  aids. 
increasingly,  the  Survey  came  to  be  known  as  a  place  where  students  and 
acuity,  the  general  public  and  visiting  scholars  alike,  could  come  foi 
encouragement,  advice,  and  research  help.  This  is  especially  true  for  those 
working  in  history  and  the  social  sciences,  but  applies  equally  well  to 
jtudents  from  education,  architecture,  urban  and  regional  planning,  some 
ields  of  engineering  and  agriculture,  library  science,  and  landscape 
irchitecture.  Not  infrequently,  even  when  the  Survey  can  not  provide 
actual  research  materials,  it  is  in  a  position,  through  its  finding  aids  and 
reference  materials,  to  offer  advice  and  direction  as  to  where  such  resources 
might  be  found. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  a  number  of  its  major 
holdings,  the  Survey  in  recent  years  has  devoted  a  considerable  share  of  its 
staff  time  to  the  preparation  of  published  guides  to  several  of  its  collections. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Robert  B.  Downs  Publication  Fund,  Dennis  F. 
Walle  (former  librarian  of  the  Survey)  and  Donna-Christine  Sell,  in  1979, 


Robert  M.  Sutton  addressing  a  1968  meeting  of  the  Champaign  County  Genealogical 
Society  in  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey. 
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published  Guide  to  the  Heinrich  A.  Rattermann  Collection  of  German- 
American  Manuscripts;  in  1980,  as  number  6  in  the  Downs  Publication 
Fund  series,  a  Guide  to  the  Papers  in  the  John  Hunter  Walker  Collection, 
1911-1953,  was  prepared  by  Douglas  W.  Carlson,  Lois  M.  Pausch,  and 
Margaret  W.  Robertson.  In  addition  to  these  published  guides,  the  Survey 
staff,  over  the  years,  has  prepared  scores  of  typed  and  duplicated  guides, 
inventories,  calendars,  and  similar  finding  aids  to  many  of  the  Survey's 
holdings. 

In  1979,  the  Graduate  College,  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
History  and  the  Library,  transferred  its  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey  to  the  University  Library.  Decisions 
affecting  the  future  course  and  direction  of  the  Survey  will  be  made  by  the 
University  Librarian  following  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
history  department.  Because  of  its  long-standing  ties  with  the  Department 
of  History,  the  Historical  Survey  has  always  participated  in  the  teaching 
program  of  the  department.  Alvord,  Theodore  Pease,  and  Sutton  were  all 
professors  in  the  history  department,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Prof. 
Natalia  Belting,  they  have  provided  instruction  in  such  areas  as  Illinois 
history,  westward  movement,  French  and  British  colonization,  immigra- 
tion, and  aspects  of  Midwestern  transportation  history.  Considering  its 
appropriateness  as  a  teaching  laboratory  in  these  and  other  areas,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  continue  to  involve  the  Survey  in  the  instructional 
program  of  the  University. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey  has  been 
contributing  its  special,  and  sometimes  unique,  share  to  the  University's 
prime  responsibility  of  exploring  new  ideas,  creating  new  knowledge,  and 
stimulating  the  learning  of  young  people— all  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life,  theirs  and  ours,  while  fulfilling  a  promise  to  the  future. 


ROBERT  M.  SUTTON 
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Selected  Notable  Acquisitions,  1983/1984 


It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  review  the  year's  most  significant  additions  to  the 
special  collections  of  the  University  Library  and  to  acknowledge  once 
igain  the  major  role  played  by  the  Library  Friends  in  this  enrichment. 
Regrettably,  space  limitations  preclude  reference  to  each  of  the  titles  and 
jpecial  collections  which  their  generosity  and  that  of  other  benefactors  has 
nade  possible. 


Incunabula 

Scholars  know  of  the  existence  of  at  least  48,000  editions  of  incunabula, 
books  printed  with  movable  metal  type  from  1456  through  1500,  and 
estimate  that  as  many  as  20  million  copies  of  these  editions  were  available  at 
some  time  during  this  45-year  period.  Many  have  found  their  way  to 
American  libraries,  especially  during  the  last  100  years.  If  the  ranking  in 
Frederick  R.  Goff's  Incunabula  in  American  Libraries  (New  York,  1964) 
and  its  1972  supplement  is  still  accurate,  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign  Library  continues  to  be  the  ninth  largest  American 
repository.  The  UIUC  collection  is  surpassed  only  by  those  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  Huntington,  Harvard  University,  Yale  University, 
Morgan,  Newberry,  Walters  Art  Gallery,  and  Bryn  Mawr  College  libraries. 

The  Rare  Book  Room's  collection  now  contains  1,090  volumes  and  42 
fragments.  Two  titles  were  added  this  year,  both  purchased  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Library  Friends.  The  Caius  Julius  Solinus  Ad  Adventum 
Polihistor,  sive  De  Situ  Orbis  ac  Mundi  Mirabilibus  Liber  (Paris,  1475?) 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  stellar  acquisition.  Solinus  was  a  third- 
century  writer  whose  description  of  the  world,  with  comments  on 
historical,  religious,  social,  and  scientific  matters,  became  one  of  the 
principal  works  of  medieval  geography.  A  quarto  with  216  pages  bound  in 
calf,  the  text  of  this  handsome  copy  of  a  very  rare  title,  presumably  the  third 
edition,  begins  with  a  gilt  embellished  initial  and  is  rubricated  in  red  and 
blue  throughout.  While  the  Library  has  the  Nicholas  Jenson  edition  of  the 
Polihistor  printed  in  Venice  in  1473,  it  had  until  now  no  Parisian  works  by 
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nickl  fuper  ca  doctiffimi  autores  reliqumt  quod       ,  ^  { 

in  nouu  noftru  preconiu  poffit  fufcitaruac  fuper^ 

uact  1  pene  fit  relegere  trarnite  decurfu  tot  anali  Ti  **f  "\ 

bu$*  Ne  tame  prorfus  diffimulata  fit/onginem 

dus  quanta  valemus  perfequemur  fide; 

|J  Capitulum  primu  de  ongine  urbis  rome 
-y  eiufcj  temporibus ; 


//<■'  *?*  >S* 


Vnt  qui  viaeri  velit  rome  vocabulum 
lb  euandro  primu  datum /cum  oppidu 
lbi  offendiffet/quod  exf  ructu  antea  va^ 
lentiam  dixerat  iuuentus  latina  ♦  feruataqj  fignif  i 
cat'one  impofiti  prius  nominis  roma  grece  vale- 
tiam  nominatam*quam  arcadesCquoniam  babi~ 
taffent  in  excelfa  parte  montis)deriuata  vt  tutifli 
me  vrbium  arces  vocarent*  Herachdi  placet  tro- 
la  capta  quofda  ex  acbiuis  in  ea  loca  vbi  nunc  ro- 
ma  eft  deueniffe  per  tiberMeinde  fuadente  rome 
nobiliffima  captiuaru  que  iis  comes  erat  incenfis 
nauibus pofuiffejedes  •  inftruxifie menia.et op{ 
pidum  ab  ea  romen  vocauiffe^gathodes  fcnbit 
romen  non  captiuam  f uiffe(vt  fupra  dictum  eft) 
fed  ab  afcanio  nata  enee  neptem  appellationis  lfc 
tius  caufam  fuiffe*Traditur  etiam  propriumfo 

From  Solinus's  Ad  Adventum  Polihistor . . .,  "the  first  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the 
city  of  Rome  in  its  times. . .,"  underlined  and  annotated  by  some  earlier  reader. 


^/yr^ru  <> 


the  printers  Goff  identifies  as  Ludovicus  Symoneli,  Ricardus  Blandin,  and 
Johannes  Symon. 

The  second  incunable,  Victoria  contra  Judaeos  (Vicenza,  1489),  by 
Petrus  Brutus,  an  Italian  bishop  who  died  in  1493,  is  a  folio  of  126  leaves 
bound  in  modern  vellum.  In  his  earlier  years  Brutus  had  been  active  in 
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onverting  Jews  to  Christianity  and  was  rewarded  for  his  efforts  with  ;i 
rishopric.  His  manuscript,  an  attack  on  Judaism,  was  composed  in  his 
ater  years  and  shown  to  a  priest  with  the  request  that  it  not  be  copied.  The 
equest  was  ignored,  and  the  text  was  printed  by  Simon  Bevilaqua,  who 
Minted  only  four  books  at  Vicenza  (one  of  which  was  already  in  the  Rare 
3ook  Room)  before  moving  to  Venice.  It  was  never  reprinted  and  is 
onsidered  very  rare. 


Emblem  Books 

This  year  the  Rare  Book  Room  added  ten  sixteenth-,  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  emblem  books  to  its  collection,  which  now  contains 
ipproximately  580  editions/titles  and  as  many  as  560  facsimiles  and 
nicrotexts.  As  noted  in  the  fall  1983  issue  of  Friendscript,  the  Library  owns 
Dne  of  the  few  great  collections  of  Renaissance  emblem  books,  and  many  of 
ihem  were  acquired  through  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Henri  Stegemeier, 
professor  of  Germanic  languages  and  literatures  emeritus  and  Honorary 
Curator  of  Emblem  Books  and  Emblematics. 

While  all  of  this  year's  additions  are  rare,  a  few  merit  special  mention. 
The  earliest  is  the  first  edition  of  Petri  Costalii  Pegma,  cum  Narrationibus 
Philosophicis  (Lugduni,  1555),  an  octavo  of  336  pages  bound  in  blue 
morocco,  containing  Pierre  Coustau's  95  woodcut  emblems,  derived 
mainly  from  such  classical  sources  as  Homer  and  Cicero,  with  his  prose 
commentary.  One  of  the  six  seventeenth-century  titles  was  recently 
presented  to  the  Library  by  Professor  Stegemeier:  the  first  edition  of  Ova 
Paschalia  Sacro  Emblemate  Inscripta  Descriptaque  (Monachii,  1634)  by 
the  German  Jesuit  Georg  Stengel  (1585P-1651),  containing  100  egg-shaped 
engraved  emblems  within  the  text.  It  was  possible  to  acquire  another 
edition  of  Clarissimi  Viri  DN.  Andreae  Alciati  Emblematum  Libri 
Duo  .  .  .  (Geneva,  1639).  A  prominent  Italian  jurist  and  writer,  Andrea 
Alciati  (1492-1550)  is  considered  the  father  of  the  emblem  book.  The  dealer 
from  whom  this  volume  of  1 2 1  woodcut  emblems  was  purchased  notes  that 
Alciati's  "work  provided  a  standard  against  which  all  subsequent  works 
were  measured."  The  author  of  the  first  emblem  book  in  1531,  the  first 
emblem  book  published  in  France  in  1534,  and  the  first  bilingual  emblem 
book  in  1536,  Alciati  was:  "skilled  in  many  fields  of  artistic  and  intellectual 
endeavor  [and]  used  his  literary  skills  to  interpret  civil  law  and  to 
compose  collections  of  moral  sayings  as  verses  in  Latin.  The  emblematic 
verses  were  so  popular  that  there  were  179  editions  done  in  Latin,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  French  by  1872."  The  Rare  Book  Room  has  many  of  these. 

Secretions  Naturae  Secretorum  Scrutinium  Chymicum,  per  Ocuhs  et 
Intellectui  .  .  .  (Frankfurt,  1687)  by  the  interesting  German  physician  and 
alchemist  Michael  Maier  (1568P-1622)  is  a  quarto  with  fifty  half-page 
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emblems,  mainly  alchemical  symbols,  by  the  famous  Swiss  engraver  and 
bookseller  Matthaus  Merian  (1593-1650).  This  second  edition,  first  published 
in  1618  under  the  title  Atalanta  Fugiens.  Sittlicher  Geist  und  Weltlicher 
Hirnschleiffer  (Koeln,  1719),  is  equally  interesting.  The  work  of  Aegidius 
Albertinus  (1560-1620),  secretary  and  librarian  to  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  religious  writer  and  staunch  supporter  of  the  Counter-Reformation, 
this  duodecimo  bound  in  blind-tooled  calf  contains  fifty-five  highly 
original  engraved  emblems  accompanied  by  imaginative  stories.  Originally 
published  in  1618,  this  copy  is  a  late  edition  of  a  very  popular  book. 


Continental  Literature 

Even  a  brief  survey  of  the  more  significant  sixteenth-  through 
nineteenth-century  continental  imprints  added  to  the  collections  suggests 
both  richness  and  diversity.  Two  of  the  earliest  titles  were  purchased 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Friends,  and  both  must  be  considered  among 
the  year's  major  acquisitions.  Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576),  memorialized  in 
Goethe's  poem  Hans  Sachsens  Poetische  Sendung  (1776)  and  the  central 
figure  in  Richard  Wagner's  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg  (1867),  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having  composed 
over  2,000  works,  including  tragedies,  comedies,  fables,  and  tales  and  plays 
in  verse.  A  number  of  these  are  included  in  the  Library's  copy  of  the  first 
collection  of  his  works,  Sehr  Herrliche  Schone  vnd  Wahrhaffte  Gedicht .... 
(Niirnberg,  1558),  a  thick  folio  of  545  numbered  leaves  bound  in  pigskin. 
The  second  title,  Thoinot  Arbeau's  (1519-1595)  Compot  et  Manvel 
Kalendrier  .  .  .  (Paris,  1588),  was  purchased  by  the  Friends  as  a  memorial  to 
Professor  Marilyn  Satterlee,  a  member  of  the  University  Library  faculty 
from  1953  until  her  death  in  1983,  Acquisitions  Librarian  1969-79,  and 
Senior  Collections  Consultant,  1979-83.  Bound  in  green  morocco  with  gilt 
edges,  this  charming  octavo  is  a  rare  textbook  for  children  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  student  and  master,  illustrated  with  eleven  half- 
page  woodcuts  to  aid  in  determining  the  time  of  day,  day  of  the  month,  the 
year,  festivals,  and  church  feast  days  by  using  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the 
hand.  Several  other  memorial  volumes  were  purchased  on  Friends  funds 
this  year,  among  them  A  Microfilm  Corpus  of  the  Indexes  to  Printed 
Catalogues  of  Latin  Manuscripts  before  1600  A.D.,  edited  by  F.  Edward 
Cranz  (New  London,  1982),  added  in  memory  of  Alexander  Turyn  (1900- 
1981),  professor  of  classics  emeritus,  distinguished  philologist,  and  inter- 
nationally recognized  authority  on  ancient  manuscripts  and  on  the 
transmission  of  the  texts  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

Another  major  piece  was  added  early  last  summer,  an  extremely  rare 
Polish  Bible:  Biblia  Swieta,  Tho  iest,  Ksiegi  Starego  y  Nowego  Zakonu 
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Death  confronts  the  monk,  Rentz's  baroque  engraving  from  Todts-Gedancken  .... 
The  inscription  beneath  the  drawing  reads:  "What  do  you  want  with  me  o  Death- 
do  you  mean  to  frighten  me?/  Then  I  will  hide  in  these  my  wounds./  Let  sand  and 
clock  run  down;  whoever  daily  seeks  death/  Can  inherit  true  life  only  through 
you." 
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(Brest-Litovski,  1563),  a  leather-bound  folio  with  a  rubricated  two-column 
text  and  a  few  woodcuts.  Known  as  the  Brest  or  Radziwill  Bible,  it  is  the 
second  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Polish,  a  translation  from  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  by  a  group  of  Socinians,  Calvinists,  and  Lutherans 
under  the  patronage  and  supervision  of  Nicolas  Radziwill  (1515-1565), 
prince,  statesman,  and  religious  reformer.  Condemned  by  the  Catholics 
and  considered  unorthodox  by  the  denominations  which  produced  it,  all 
but  about  twenty  copies  were  destroyed. 

The  Rare  Book  Room's  copy  of  Geistliche  Todts-Gedancken  bey 
Allerhand  Gemdhlden  und  Schildereyen  . .  .(Passau  undLinz,  1753)  is  also 
a  major  acquisition.  It  is  a  handsome  folio  bound  in  purple  velvet  with  two 
brass  clasps  and  includes  fifty-two  full-page  engravings  by  Michael  Rentz 
(1701-1758).  Unlike  the  medieval  conception  of  the  "Dance  of  Death"  in 
which  each  person  is  confronted  by  Death  alone,  Rentz's  engravings  are 
crowded,  detailed  scenes  with  Death  ever-present  in  the  background.  The 
volume  was  produced  under  the  direction  of  Count  Franz  Anton  Sporck 
(1662-1738),  eminent  patron  of  the  arts  and  one  of  the  most  influential 
figures  in  the  German  baroque  movement.  This  edition  is  cited  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  baroque  books  and  is  a  most  appropriate  addition  to  the 
Library's  baroque  collection. 

Three  of  several  other  continental  imprints  should  be  noted.  Johann 
Caspar  Wetzel's  (1691-1755)  Hymnopoeographia,  oder,  Historische  Lebens[ 
Beschreibung  der  Beriihrnetesten  Lieder-Dichter  (Harrnestadt,  1719-24)  is. 
a  great  three-volume  octavo  dictionary  of  German  baroque  poets  and* 
hymn-writers  with  listings  of  their  works  and  commentary.  A  handsome 
twelve-volume  set  of  Pierre  Corneille's  (1606-1684)  Oeuvres. ..  (Paris, 
1801),  with  critical  commentary  by  Voltaire,  was  purchased  on  Friends 
funds.  As  its  title  indicates,  Nouvelles  Heures  Gravees  au  Burin  (Paris  ca. 
1690)  by  Nicolas  Duval  (b.  1634?)  is  a  small  book  of  hours  beautifully 
engraved  throughout,  with  gilt  edges,  and  bound  in  contemporary  red, 
morocco. 


English  Literature 

Of  the  several  Wing  titles  added  to  the  collections  this  year,  Increase 
Mather's  (1639-1723)  A  Brief  History  of  the  War  with  the  Indians  in  New- 
England  ..  .(London,  1676)  is  unquestionably  the  most  important.  The 
son  of  Richard  (1596-1669),  the  father  of  Cotton  (1663-1728),  the  grand- 
father of  Samuel  (1706-1785),  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Boston, 
president  of  Harvard  College,  powerful  leader  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
Increase  Mather  wrote  some  130  books  and  contributed  to  the  works  of 
many  others.  A  Brief  History  . . . ,  his  earliest  major  historical  work,  is  often 
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ited  as  one  of  the  best  contemporary  narratives  of  King  Philip's  War(1675- 
16).  This  small  quarto  bound  in  morocco  is  the  first  English  edition, 
published  almost  simultaneously  with  the  first  American  edition  in 
Boston.  The  Rare  Book  Room  has  only  a  few  of  the  titles  published  by  the 
Mather  Dynasty"  and  is  therefore  especially  pleased  to  have  this  one. 

Several  of  the  approximately  fifteen  eighteenth-century  English 
iterature  titles  acquired  this  year  were  added  to  the  Rogers  Collection.  The 
Friends  provided  funds  for  the  purchase  of  two  titles:  a  first  edition  of 
Samuel  Boyse's  (1708-1749)  two-volume  Historical  Review  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the  War  with  Spain  in  17 39,  to 
he  Insurrection  in  Scotland  in  1745  . . .  to  Which  is  Added,  An  Impartial 
History  of  the  Late  Rebellion ..  .(Reading,  1747);  and  Zachary  Pearce's 
1690-1774)  two-volume  Commentary  with  Notes  on  the  Four  Evangelists 
ind  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. ..  (London,  1777).  Samuel  Johnson  (1709- 
1784)  wrote  the  2-page  dedication  "To  the  King"  and  the  45-page  "Life  of 
[he  Author"  from  Bishop  Pearce's  manuscript  memoir;  this  biography  has 
never  been  reprinted  in  Johnson's  works. 

Five  other  rare  editons  are  also  important:  the  privately  printed  and 
Dnly  edition  of  A  Pindaric  Poem,  on  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  . .  .(London,  1711)  by  the  English  playwright  Elkanah  Settle 
;  1648-1 724);  the  first  edition  of  A  Treatise  of  the  Hypochondriak  and 
Hysterick  Passions,  Vulgarly  Call'd  the  Hypo  in  Men  and  Vapours  in 
Women... { London,  1711)  by  Bernard  Mandeville  (1670-1733),  English 
satirist  and  philosopher;  an  extremely  rare  first  edition  of  An  Answer  to  Mr. 
Pope's  Preface  to  Shakespeare ..  .Being  a  Vindication  of  the  Old  Actors 
Who  Were  the  Publishers  and  Performers  of  That  Author's  Plays . . .  (Lon- 
don, 1729)  by  John  Roberts  ( 17 12P-1772),  an  obscure  English  actor;  the  first 
London  edition  of  Jonathan  Swift's  (1667-1745)  Journal  of  a  Modern 
Lady  ...In  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality  . . .  (London,  1729);  and  A  Chose 
fsic]  Collection  of  Comic  and  Serious  Scots  Poems,  Both  Ancient  and 
Modern. .  .(Edinburgh,  1709-11)  in  three  parts,  edited  by  James  Watson 
(d.  1722). 


History  of  Science 

The  Rare  Book  Room's  collection  of  titles  reflecting  the  history  of 
science  was  enhanced  again  this  year  by  several  titles  acquired  from  the 
private  collection  of  George  W.  White,  professor  of  geology  emeritus.  The 
Friends  provided  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  preeminent  Scottish 
geologist  James  Hutton's  (1726-1797)  specially  printed  presentation  copy 
of  The  Theory  of  the  Earth,  read  March  7  and  April  4,  1785,  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  its 
Transactions  (1788).  Professor  White  knows  of  only  one  other  copy.  In 
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addition  to  well  over  100  nineteenth-  and  twentieths  rutin  \  s<  ientific  titles 
presented  to  the  Library  as  gifts  by  Professor  White,  the  I  ibrary  pun  hased 
over  30  titles  on  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  American  geology 
from  his  collection.  The  generosity  of  George  and  Mildred  White  has  also 
made  it  possible  for  Professors  Dederick  Ward,  Geology  Librarian,  and 
Albert  V.  Carozzi  of  the  Department  of  Geology  to  publish,  later  this  year, 
Geology  Emerging;  A  Catalog  Illustrating  the  History  of  Geology  (1500- 
1850)  from  a  Collection  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urb  ana-Champaign.  The  eighth  number  of  the  Robert  B.  Downs  Publica- 
tion Fund  series,  this  descriptive  bibliography  will  clearly  illustrate  the 
great  strength  of  the  Library's  geology  collection,  which  now  includes  over 
2,300  titles  and  editions  published  before  1850. 

Of  the  several  other  rare  titles  added  to  the  Rare  Book  Room's  science 
collection,  presently  estimated  at  approximately  7,150  volumes,  the  most 
important  are  probably:  Ferrante  Imperato's  (1550-1625)  Historia  natvrale 
. . .  (Venice,  1672),  a  folio  bound  in  calf  with  many  woodcuts,  presenting  the 
Italian  naturalist's  view  of  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy;  Historia 
Naturalis  Helvetiae  Curiosa  . . .  (Zurich,  1680?),  the  first  edition  of  the  first 
natural  history  of  Switzerland,  a  duodecimo  bound  in  vellum  and  the 
meticulous  work  of  Johann  Jakob  Wagner  (1775-1841);  Thesaurus  Imag- 
inum  Piscium  Testaceorum  . . .  (Lugduni  Batavorum,  1711),  a  folio  with 
sixty  engraved  plates  illustrating  lobsters,  crabs,  and  minerals,  by  the 
German  naturalist  George  Eberhard  Rumpf  (1627-1702);  and  the  second, 
enlarged  edition  of  Jacob  Theodor  Klein's  (1685-1 759)  Naturalis  Dispositio 
Echinodermatum  . . .  (Leipzig,  1778),  a  quarto  bound  in  red  morocco  with 
fifty-four  hand-colored  engraved  plates  illustrating  extant  and  fossil  sea 
urchins. 


The  Book  Arts 

Many  of  the  pre-twentieth-century  titles  mentioned  here  are  superb 
specimens  of  the  printing  arts  as  well  as  classic  works  in  their  respective 
disciplines.  As  additional  examples  one  might  cite  two  of  the  approximately 
fifteen  early  titles  on  landscape  architecture  added  this  year.  The  Friends 
provided  funds  for  the  purchase  of  Villa  Pamphilia,  eivsqve  Palativm,  cvm 
svis  Prospectibvs,  Statvae,  Pontes,  Vivaria,  Theatra,  Areolae,  Plantarvm. . . 
(Rome,  1660?),  a  vellum-bound  folio  with  over  eighty  engravings  of  this 
famous  Roman  palace  and  its  gardens  by  Dominique  Barriere  (1610?- 
1678)  and  Giovanni  Battista  Falda  (1648-1678).  Johann  Karl  Krafft's(1764- 
1833)  Maisons  de  Campagne,  Habitations  Rurales ...  (Paris,  1849)  is  an 
equally  spectacular  folio  containing  almost  300  engravings  of  Krafft's 
architectural  drawings  of  French,  English,  and  German  country  houses  and 
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gardens.  Epictetus's(A.D.  55P-135?)  Encheiridion  (Glasgow,  1748)  is  a  third, 
especially  fine  specimen.  It  is  a  charming  duodecimo  volume  printed  in 
Greek  on  linen,  bound  in  crimson  calf,  and  published  by  the  distinguished 
Scottish  press  of  Robert  (1707-1776)  and  Andrew  (1712-1775)  Foulis.  The 
brothers,  founders  of  the  Glasgow  Academy  of  Arts,  are  famous  for  their! 
many  fine  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  more  contemporary! 
works,  among  them  a  quarto  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  (1770),  a  copy  o£| 
which  is  in  the  Milton  collection. 

A  number  of  recently  published  titles  on  the  printing  arts  were 
acquired  through  the  generosity  of  the  Friends.  A  few  of  the  most  signifi-1 
cant  are:  Lucien  Pissarro's  Notes  on  a  Selection  of  Wood-Blocks  Held  at  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford  (Oxford,  1981),  a  limited  folio  edition  ofl 
twenty-nine  matted  prints  on  hand-made  Japanese  Hosho  paper  enclosed 
in  a  cloth  box;  Printer's  Choice:  A  Selection  of  American  Press  Books,  1968-t 
1978  . . .  (Austin,  1983),  a  catalogue  of  a  Grolier  Club  exhibition,  with  press 
histories,  bibliographic  descriptions,  and  tipped-in  specimen  leaves,  and! 
also  a  limited  folio  edition;  The  Work  and  Play  of  Adrian  Wilson,  edited  by| 
Joyce  L.  Wilson  (Austin,  1983),  a  bibliography  with  commentary  and 
many  tipped-in  specimens  and  illustrations  of  the  work  of  this  master, 
designer  and  printer  in  a  limited  folio  edition;  and  Phoebe  Easton's 
Marbling:  A  History  and  Bibliography  (Los  Angeles,  1983),  a  limited) 
edition  with  several  illustrations,  added  to  the  collection  as  a  memorial  to 
Edith  Capitola  Porter,  an  earlier  membership  coordinator  of  the  Library 
Friends  and  president  of  its  Executive  Committee. 

One  needs  to  examine  only  a  few  of  the  many  contemporary  special 
editions  recently  added  to  the  Rare  Book  Room's  collections  to  find  the 
finest  achievements  in  the  printing  arts,  several  of  which  were  purchased 
on  Friends  funds.  The  beautiful  Pennyroyal  Press  edition  of  Mary  Shelley's 
(1797-1851)  Frankenstein;  or  the  Modern  Prometheus  (Northampton,* 
1984),  illustrated  with  fifty-two  "never  less  than  dazzling"  wood  engravings 
by  Barry  Moser,  is  a  suitable  companion  to  the  two  earlier  Pennyroyal  titles 
previously  purchased  through  the  generosity  of  the  Friends.  Several 
facsimile  editions  of  medieval  manuscripts  also  meet  the  highest  standards. 
Among  them  are:  Akademische  Druck  und  Verlagsanstalt'sS^mry  (Graz, 
1983),  a  full-color  reproduction  with  commentary  of  one  of  the  Bodleian 
Library's  most  beautiful  codices  (Ashmole  1511);  its  Stuttgart  Illustrated 
Psalter  (Graz,  1983),  a  full-color  facsimile  of  a  ninth-century  Carolingian 
manuscript  (Biblia  Folio  23)  owned  by  the  Wurttemberg  State  Library  in 
Stuttgart;  and  the  Roxburghe  Club's  elegant  edition  of  The  Mirroure  of  the 
Worlde  (Oxford,  1980),  a  detailed  study  of  a  fifteenth-century  Bodleian 
manuscript  (Bodley  283)  with  richly  colored  plates  reproducing  every 
illustrated  page. 
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Lucien  Pissarro's  "Le  Tennis,"  from  Notes  on  a  Selection  of  Wood-Blocks The 

artist's  father,  Camille,  wrote,  "Quel  joli  bois  tu  m'envois,  ta  personality  [sic]  se 
degage  parfaitement. . ."  (What  a  beautiful  woodcut  you  have  sent  me,  your 
personality  comes  out  perfectly). 


The  Johnson  Reprint  Corporation  and  Belser  Verlag's  magnificent 
facsimile  edition  of  Claudius  Ptolemy's  Cosmography  (New  York,  1983)  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  year's  magnificent  acquisitions.  Purchased  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Library  Friends,  this  stunning  folio,  printed  on  special 
paper  in  four  colors  and  gold  and  handbound  in  scarlet  calf,  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  manuscript  of  a  fifteenth-century  illuminated  world  atlas,  with 
a  Latin  translation  of  Ptolemy's  second-century  Greek  text.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1472  under  the  commission  of  Federico  da  Montefeltro,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  and  is  now  known  as  Urb.  Lat.  277  in  the  Vatican  Library.  In 
addition  to  twenty-seven  "original"  maps  with  Ptolemy's  description  of 
their  contents,  there  is  a  series  of  "modern"  maps  attempting  to  improve 
upon  Ptolemy's  cartography.  The  atlas,  accompanied  by  a  commentary 
volume  to  be  published  in  1984,  is  the  second  in  the  Johnson  facsimile 
series.  The  first  is  Codex  Benedictus,  purchased  through  the  Friends' 
generosity  last  year. 
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Maps 

Among  the  several  rare  maps  acquired  this  year,  the  earliest,  excluding 
the  facsimiles  in  the  Ptolemy  Cosmography,  are  two  folding  maps  of 
Roman  roads  included  in  Fragmenta  Tabvlae  Antiqvae,  in  Qvis  Aliqvot 
per  Rom.  Provincieas  Itinera  (Venice,  1591 ),  edited  by  the  German  historian 
Marcus  Velser  (1558-1614).  As  described  by  the  dealer  from  whom  it  was 
purchased,  this  quarto,  issued  by  the  prestigious  press  of  the  Aldus 
Manutius  (1449-1515)  family: 

is  the  first  publication  of  any  section  of  the  only  surviving  Roman  road 
map,  known  as  the  Peutinger  Table.  The  original  manuscript,  a  scroll 
in  ten  sheets,  was  probably  drawn  in  the  mid-third  century  ad.  and  then 
copied  by  a  monk  in  Colmar  in  1265.  The  copy  was  discovered  by  the 
German  humanist  Conrad  Celtes  (1459-1508)  and  bequeathed  to 
Conrad  Peutinger  (1465-1547)  of  Augsburg.  The  original  manuscript 
was  lost  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  eight  of  the  ten  sheets 
survive  in  the  Colmar  copy  now  in  Vienna.  Velser  states  in  his  intro- 
duction that  these  two  segments  were  printed  over  the  objections  of 
"the  troublesome  Peutinger"  who  refused  to  allow  his  copy  to  be 
published  before  his  death.  Velser  was  forced  to  rely  on  two  accurate 
sketches  of  the  same  segment  of  the  map  which  he  located  elsewhere. 

Several  other  maps  are  also  of  interest.  A  New  Map  of  the  English 
Plantations  in  America,  both  Continent  and  Hands,  Shewing  Their  True, 
Situation  and  Distance,  from  England  or  One  with  Another,  by  Robert 
Morden  and  William  Barry  ,  was  published  in  London  between  1673  and 
1677.  Carte  du  Theatre  de  la  Guerre  Actuel  entre  les  Anglais  et  les  Treize 
Colonies  Unies  de  VAmerique  Septentrionale . .  .(Paris,  1778)  was  pur- 
chased on  Friends  funds  and  is  the  earliest  known  map  to  include  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  cartouche:  "Dressee  par  J.B.  Eliot,  Ingenieurs 
des  Etats  Unis."  Another  map  dates  from  this  same  period:  Carte  de, 
VAmerique  Septle.  pour  Servir  a  ^Intelligence  de  la  Guerre  entre  les 
Anglois  et  les  Insurgents  (Paris,  1777)  by  Charles  de  Beaurain,  "Geographe 
du  Roi." 

Finally,  a  set  of  plates  for  a  terrestrial  globe,  a  celestial  globe,  and  an 
armillary  sphere,  is  unusual.  It  is  the  work  of  Giovanni  Maria  Cassini, 
distinguished  eighteenth-century  Italian  cartographer  and  engraver,  and 
was  published  in  Rome,  1790-95.  Each  of  the  globes,  when  mounted 
according  to  the  instructions  provided,  would  have  a  diameter  of  fourteen 
inches,  the  sphere  a  diameter  of  about  seven  inches. 


Manuscripts 

At  this  writing  arrangements  are  being  completed  for  the  purchase  of 
the  bulk  of  the  manuscripts  and  personal  papers  of  the  American  poet 
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As  indicated  here  and  on  the  previous  leaf,  "the  first  book  of  the  Cosmographia  of 
Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Jacobus  Angelus,  a 
Florentine,  begins."  This  exquisite  facsimile  is  illuminated  and  hand-colored 
throughout. 


William  Stanley  Merwin  (b.  1927).  This  major  acquisition  was  made 
possible  through  the  assistance  of  the  Library  Friends  and  the  John  Needles 
Chester  Fund.  An  earlier  collection  of  Merwin  translation  manuscripts  and 
papers  was  acquired  two  years  ago. 

Four  Proust  and  several  Sandburg  manuscripts  were  added  to  the  Rare 
Book  Room's  collections  this  year.  Two  of  the  four  Marcel  Proust  (1871- 
1922)  manuscripts  were  purchased  on  Friends  funds:  an  undated  two-page 
signed  autograph  letter  to  Robert  de  Montesquiou,  and  a  typed  signed 
letter  of  one  and  one-half  pages  from  Paris,  dated  March  26,  1922,  to 
Jacques  Boulenger.  The  two  other  autograph  letters  are,  quite  typically, 
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undated:  a  six-page  letter  to  Robert  de  Billy  and  a  two-page  letter  to 
Madame  Alphonse  Daudet.  The  Carl  Sandburg  (1878-1967)  manuscripts, 
purchased  as  a  small  collection  and  dated  from  1932  to  1936,  consist  of  five 
typed  and  signed  letters,  two  others  from  Lilian  Sandburg,  and  eleven 
photographs  of  the  Sandburgs  in  Hawaii. 


Special  Collections 

While  it  is  impossible  to  mention  all  other  major  titles  added  to  the 
research  collections,  among  them  many  titles  received  from  the  Friends  and 
other  benefactors,  it  is  most  appropriate  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  few 
special  collections.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  scientific  titles 
mentioned  above,  Professor  George  and  Mrs.  Mildred  White  donated  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  books  in  the  fields  of  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
bibliography,  and  the  history  of  printing.  Recent  issues  of  Friendscript 
have  described  the  late  Mrs.  Mimi  Kaplan's  "Little  Black  Sambo"  collec- 
tion donated  by  her  husband  Dan  Kaplan,  the  Judaica  collection  donated 
by  Michael  and  David  Fain,  and  the  science  fiction  collection  given  by 
Steven  Jaffe.  Very  recently,  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Mayer  and  that  of 
the  Library  Friends  made  it  possible  to  add  her  late  husband's  collection  on 
Rainer  Marie  Rilke  (1875-1926).  This  large  collection  of  approximately 
2,000  volumes  includes  first,  later,  and  other  special  editions,  translations, 
and  secondary  works,  collected  by  Gerhard  Mayer  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  and  carefully  recorded  in  his  copy  of  Walter  Ritzer's  Rainer  Marie 
Rilke,  Bibliographie  (Vienna,  1951),  Mr.  Mayer's  looseleaf  update,  and  his 
extensive  card  index.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  surely  Rilke's  Leben  und 
Lieder . . .  (Strassburg  and  Leipzig,  1894),  a  small  octavo  volume  bound  in 
white  silk,  with  an  eight-line  poem  in  ink  in  Rilke's  hand  and  signed 
"Rene"  on  the  dedication  page.  Special  collections  such  as  these,  the  many 
rare  and  other  volumes  either  contributed  by  the  Library  Friends  or  pur- 
chased through  their  generosity,  and  those  donated  by  other  benefactors, 
have  enriched  the  Library's  research  collections  immeasurably.  The  most 
eloquent  expression  of  its  gratitude  would  seem  most  inadequate. 

NORMAN  B.  BROWN 
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Friends— We've  Only  Just  Begun 


The  University  of  Illinois  Library  is  a  key  contributor  to  the  world-class 
stature  of  the  University.  The  U  of  I  Library  Friends  Executive 
Committee  is  dedicated  to  maintaining  the  excellence  that  we  have  come  to 
xpect  from  our  Library. 

Since  its  inception  in  1972,  Library  Friends  has  grown  to  provide  today 
innual  contributions  in  excess  of  $70,000.  The  purpose  of  Friends  today 
emains  the  same  as  was  stated  at  its  inception: 
I.  To   encourage   understanding   and   appreciation   of    the    University 

Library; 
I.  To  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  friends  of  the  Library  may 

become   acquainted   and   share   their   enthusiasm   for   the   world  of 

learning; 
5.  To  attract  gifts  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  appropriate  material, 

and  of  money  to  support  the  Library's  program. 
As  we  look  forward  to  the  continued  growth  of  Friends,  it  is  exciting  to 
>ee  the  programs  being  developed  by  the  various  committees.  The 
Development  Committee  is  continually  looking  for  new  ideas  and 
iuggestions  to  help  increase  the  base  of  support  of  the  Friends.  New 
solicitations  were  conducted  in  1984  which  helped  increase  the  level  of 
support  to  Friends.  This  support  has  made  possible  many  acquisitions, 
including  the  recent  addition  of  the  poet  W.S.  Merwin's  collections. 

Many  hours  have  been  spent  by  the  Volunteer  Services  Committee  in 
many  important  areas  of  Library  support.  So  often  our  volunteers  are  taken 
for  granted,  and  I  am  pleased  that  both  Donna  Follmer  and  Maryann  Bitzer 
were  honored  by  the  local  Voluntary  Action  Center  and  United  Way  for 
their  many  hours  of  devoted  service. 

Planning  the  opening  and  dedication  of  the  new  stack  has  been  a 
primary  function  of  the  Program  Committee.  In  addition,  several  special 
interest  programs  were  held  during  the  year,  including  Professor  Barbara 
Bowen's  presentation  on  "Renaissance  Emblems:  Proverbial  Wisdom  in 
Speaking  Pictures";  and  "The  Lettuce  and  the  Sycomore:  Sex  and 
Romance  in  Ancient  Egypt"  by  Jack  Harlan,  professor  of  plant  genetics. 
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The  five-year  goals  of  both  the  Library  and  Library  Friends  are  very 
important  to  maintaining  the  excellence  of  this  great  asset.  As  the  Library 
administration  considers  such  areas  as  physical  facilities,  collections, 
services  and  resources  for  operations,  and  capital  expenditures,  Friends 
also  hopes  to  have  a  five-year  plan  that  complements  the  goals  of  the 
Library.  This  committee  is  now  in  place  and  is  determining  the  optimum 
role  for  Friends  in  the  future  development  of  the  Library. 

The  Friends  are  a  group  of  community  and  campus  leaders  interested 
in  the  continued  support  and  development  of  this  great  Library.  A  truly 
great  asset  to  the  University,  state,  and  country  deserves  our  resources  and 
ideas.  Let's  keep  our  Library  the  number  one  publicly-assisted  library  in 
the  country. 

EDWIN  A.  SCHARLAU  II 
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On  Development  and  Public  Affairs 


In  an  effort  to  enlarge  private  support  and  to  increase  national  visibility 
for  the  Library,  the  Development  Office  has  established  a  National 
Resource  Development  Committee  for  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  at 
Urbana-Champaign.  Its  objectives  are:  (1)  to  assist  in  the  identification, 
cultivation  and  solicitation  of  major  gift  prospects  for  the  Library;  (2)  to 
work  to  ensure  the  successful  completion  of  the  $5  million  Acquisitions 
Endowment  Fund,  which  is  part  of  the  Campaign  for  Illinois;  and  (3)  to 
stimulate  a  broader  awareness  of  the  role  and  quality  of  the  University 
Library  and  the  role  of  private  support  in  the  maintenance  and  enhance- 
ment of  that  quality.  Arte  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  California,  B.S.  '49,  will 
chair  the  committee.  Other  initial  members  of  the  committee  are  Janet 
Weston,  A.B.  '27,  A.M.  '28,  Newport  Beach,  California;  Mary  Winburn, 
!  A.B.  '66,  J.D.  '69,  and  John  T.  Winburn,  B.S.  '69,  Chicago;  John  H.  Barr, 
Champaign;  C.  Walter  Mortenson,  A.B.  '37,  Newark,  Delaware;  and  Edwin 
A.  Scharlau  II,  B.S.  '66,  M.S.  '68,  Ph.D.  '74,  Urbana.  As  we  structure  the 
I  activities  of  the  committee  and  begin  our  national  efforts,  we  will  reach  out 
Uo  alumni  and  friends.  The  Acquisitions  Endowment  Fund  continues  to 
grow  as  we  take  our  message  across  the  country. 

With  the  Library  addition  completed,  4  million  books  are  being 

i  moved.  The  official  dedication  ceremony  is  scheduled  for  October  1 1  with 

1  Governor  James  C.  Thompson,  President  Stanley  O.  Ikenberry,  and  UIUC 

i  Chancellor  Thomas  E.  Everhart  participating.  The  dedication  will  begin 

i  with  the  opening  of  the  W.S.  Merwin  archive  and  a  reading  by  the  Pulitzer 

Prize-winning  poet  in  addition  to  a  reception  in  his  honor.  The  acquisition 

.  of  the  Merwin  archive,  as  well  as  the  exceptional  new  storage  provided  the 

University  Library  by  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  truly  mark  an  important 

occasion. 

In  September   1983,  during  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation 

i  Annual  Meeting,  two  hundred  guests  attended  a  special  program  at  the 

!  Library  highlighting  the  new  online  catalog  which  will  be  officially 

inaugurated  this  fall.  Through  the  automated  circulation  system,  the 


; 
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citizens  of  Illinois  and,  indeed,  the  nation  have  access  to  the  rich  resource* 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign. 

During  this  past  year  a  brochure  describing  the  Library's  resources  and 
services  was  completed.  It  has  been  sent  to  friends  and  patrons  throughoul 
the  country.  To  publicize  statewide  library  resources  and  services,  the 
Illinois  State  Library  produced  a  film  which  included  a  segment  on  the 
University  Library.  We  also  developed  with  the  Campus  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  a  television  message  featuring  the  interlibrary  loan  system. 

Library  Friends,  the  annual  funds  program  of  the  Office  of  Develop- 
ment and  Public  Affairs,  completed  a  successful  year  of  special  programs, 
exhibits  and,  most  important  of  all,  increased  private  funds  which  will 
provide  a  margin  of  excellence  for  the  Library.  In  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
more  than  $1.25  million  in  private  funds  has  been  raised  for  the  Library 
through  Library  Friends  and  the  major  gift  program.  This  demonstrated 
partnership  of  private  and  public  support  will  allow  the  University 
Library  to  continue  to  enlarge  its  collections  and  to  expand  its  services.  We 
are  grateful  to  our  many  donors  who  understand  the  need  for  private 
support  and  who  demonstrate  their  commitment  to  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  to  the  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign  in  particular. 

JOAN  M.  HOOD 
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The  Year  in  Retrospect 


The  University  of  Illinois  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign  has  been  a 
center  of  campus  activity  this  year,  especially  with  the  building  of  the 
new  stack,  and  the  Library  Friends  office  has  been  equally  busy.  In  addition 
to  regular  Friends  business,  time  has  been  devoted  to  transferring  Friends 
records  to  a  computerized  system.  This  new  system  is  expected  to  provide 
the  accuracy  and  efficiency  needed  for  a  growing  organization.  Library 
Friends  gift  items  at  the  holidays  were  also  popular  and  supplemented 
Friends  funds.  In  addition,  marked  growth  in  the  number  of  memorial 
donations  has  occurred  this  year. 

The  programs  offered  during  the  past  year  have,  not  surprisingly, 
dealt  with  books— decorated  books  and  fine  bindings,  emblem  books, 
elephant  folios  on  Egyptian  works  of  art,  and  books  on  the  history  of 
American  furniture.  Our  speakers  drew  upon  the  almost  limitless  resources 
of  the  Library  for  their  presentations,  as  well  as  for  their  personal  research. 
In  a  short  television  interview  arranged  by  Friends,  Professor  Barbara 
;  Bowen,  who  presented  the  fall  program  on  emblem  books,  made  those  not 
yet  initiated  to  the  delights  of  emblem  books  aware  of  another  of  the 
outstanding  special  collections  at  the  University  Library. 

Most  visitors  to  the  Library  enjoy  the  many  interesting  displays 

scheduled  throughout  the  year  for  the  exhibit  cases.  One  such  exhibit  was 

planned  by  Friends  volunteer  Dr.  Ella  Leppert,  featuring  materials  from 

I  turn-of-the-century  area  country  schools.  Other  major  exhibits  included  a 

I  well-received  display  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Women's  Studies  on  women 

in  history,  and  an  exhibit  featuring  Illinois's  role  in  city  planning. 

Our  staff  and  volunteers  are  often  seen  introducing  the  Library  to  the 
many  who  request  a  special  tour.  Our  guests  enjoy  learning  about  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Library  and  particularly  appreciate  the  individual 
attention  given  them  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  and  the  Illinois  Historical 
|  Survey,  two  of  the  most  frequently  requested  stops  for  our  guides.  A  small 
group  of  volunteers  has  also  been  busy  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  stacks, 
cleaning  and  preserving  selected  rare  and  endangered  volumes.  Due  to 
budget  cuts,  this  job,  vital  to  the  continued  existence  of  these  books,  is  now 
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maintained  only  by  volunteer  effort.  Last  fall,  volunteers  also  assisted  at  the 
Midwest  Archivists  conference  reception  in  the  Library,  and  at  the 
Library's  annual  book  sale.  The  much-valued  assistance  given  by  Friend* 
volunteers  is  an  integral  part  of  support  for  the  University  Library. 

This  year  Friends  members  have  remembered  the  Library  with  gifi 
books  numbering  into  the  thousands.  Among  the  generous  donors  are 
George  and  Mildred  White,  who  contributed  a  large  collection  of  materials; 
Benjamin  Fain,  whose  sons  donated  his  Judaica  books;  Daniel  G.  Kaplan, 
who,  as  a  tribute  to  his  late  wife,  donated  her  treasure  of  Little  Black  Sambc 
editions  and  related  items;  and  Steven  Jaffe's  gift  of  200  science  fiction  and 
mystery  first  editions.  In  addition  to  these  major  gifts,  all  mentioned 
among  the  year's  notable  acquisitions,  are  to  be  noted  Ralph  Smith's 
donation  of  many  books  on  Russian  and  Soviet  theater,  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Cairns's  gift  of  over  390  volumes  in  numerous  fields  of  interest.  More 
books,  too  numerous  to  list,  have  been  given. 

Friendscript's  column,  "The  Library  is  Looking  .  .  .,"  has  been 
responsible  for  adding  a  superb  four-volume  fine-print  edition  of  Don 
Quixote,  donated  by  Betty  Ann  Knight.  Margaret  Eaton  of  Pennsylvania 
filled  two  gaps  in  the  children's  literature  holdings  by  donating  Twenty- 
Four  Days  Before  Christmas  and  Piatti's  Animal  ABC.  The  Education 
Library  was  also  able  to  frame  a  dozen  special  math  posters  through  the 
generosity  of  John,  Shirley  and  Tammy  Mahaffey. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Friends,  faculty,  and  staff,  we  will  continue  to 
ensure  the  quality  of  our  fine  Library. 

SANDRA  L.  BATZLI 


University  of  Illinois  Library  Friends 
Fiscal  1984  Statement 

Gifts  from  more  than  1100  donors  to  Library  Friends  totaled  $74,167.33. 
During  fiscal  1984,  over  $57,000  (partially  reflecting  the  June  30,  1983, 
balance)  was  spent  on  Library  acquisitions.  In  July  1984  an  additional 
$25,000  was  deposited  in  the  Friends  acquisition  account. 

A  gift  of  $  10,000  from  George  and  Mildred  White  will  be  released  in  the 
fall  for  payment  of  the  publication,  Geology  Emerging:  A  Catalog 
Illustrating  the  History  of  Geology  (1500-1850)  from  a  Collection  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urb ana-Champaign. 

FY  1984  gifts  to  the  Library  Friends  Endowment  Fund  plus  interest 
income  brought  the  Endowment  Fund  total  to  more  than  $20,000. 

As  in  past  years,  administrative  costs  were  held  to  a  minimum. 
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The  illustration  on  our  cover  is  a  reproduction  of  a  copper-engraving  done  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  16th  century.  It  is  a  portrait  of  King  Zygmunt  II  August  (Sigismundus  Augustus)  the  last 
Jagellonian  king  of  Poland  (1548-1572).  Under  his  liberalizing  rule  the  Protestant  movement 
flourished  and  gave  rise  to  the  Polish  Bible  described  by  Danuta  Gorecki  in  this  issue  of  Non 
Solus.  The  words  around  the  portrait  are  (in  translation):  "Sigmund  Augustus,  the  King  of 
Poland,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  Russia,  Prussia,  Masovia,  etc.'"  The  "caption"  reads: 
Behold,  King  J  age  11  o,  the  face  of  Sigmund  Augustus,  the  Polish  King,  the  last  of  your  line.  The 
King  Jagello  referred  to  was  Wtadistaw  II  Jagietto  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  ended  with 
Sigismundus  Augustus.  He  ruled  from  1386-1435. 


Our  title  page  incorporates  the  device  and  motto  of  the  Elzevier  family,  one  of  twenty-seven  such 
printer's  devices  rendered  in  stained  glass  around  the  reference  room  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library.  Louis  Elzevier  was  born  in  Louvain  in  1540  and  established  his  press  in  the  Dutch 
university  town  of  Leyden,  where  he  brought  out  his  first  book  in  1 592.  After  his  death  in  1 6 1 7  his 
five  sons  and  their  heirs  continued  his  work  in  various  Dutch  cities  for  nearly  a  century.  During 
one  of  the  dark  periods  in  the  history  of  printing,  the  Elzeviers  stand  out  for  their  scholarship  as 
well  as  for  the  quality  of  their  workmanship.  Several  hundred  books  from  the  Elzevier  presses  are 
now  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Library. 
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Books  of  One's  Own 


I  have,  for  more  years  than  I  care  to  remember,  worked  in  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  two  of  the  world's  largest  libraries — the  British  Museum 
Department  of  Printed  Books  (later  the  British  Library  Reference  Division) 
and  the  University  of  Illinois  Library.  I  have  had,  therefore,  easy  access  to 
the  riches  of  the  world's  literature  in  all  ages  and  in  all  subjects  for  many 
years.  Despite  this,  I  have  continued  to  collect  books  of  my  own  to  the  point 
at  which  my  current  space  shortage  is  a  microcosm  (and  no  less  real  for  that) 
of  the  situation  which  faced  our  library  before  the  building  of  the  VI  Stack. 
"The  Books"  (as  they  are  referred  to  in  my  household)  are  an  ever-present 
consideration  in  practical  life.  "If  we  were  to  move,  what  should  we  do  about 
'The  Books'?"  and  similar  questions  are  commonplaces  of  conversation.  All 
this  has  forced  me  to  think  about  why  I,  and  thousands  like  me  (including,  I 
suspect,  most  Library  Friends),  bother  to  collect  and  preserve  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  books,  and  why  we  expend  money  and  time  and  space  upon  the 
pursuit.  These  questions  are  hard  to  answer,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  modern  conditions  are  such  that  books  of  all  kinds  are  easily  available 
to  most  of  us.  Moreover,  those  books  are  available  in  a  profusion  which  was 
previously  only  the  privilege  of  the  very  rich. 

My  first  answer  is  that  some  books  have  a  personal  and  aesthetic 
appeal,  to  the  "bookish"  at  least,  which  is  difficult  to  describe  but  which  is 
very  real.  If  one  loves  a  particular  author,  one  is  swept  by  the  desire  to  own, 
not  merely  to  read,  his  or  her  books.  Conversely,  if  one  detests  a  particular 
author,  nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  that  to  have  his  or  her  books  as  a 
permanent  fixture  in  one's  home.  This  can  be  taken  to  absurd  lengths, 
defensible  only  at  the  emotional  level.  I  have  at  least  three  copies  of  each  of 
the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens  (a  particular  favorite)  and  vividly  remember 
my  embarrassment  at  being  confronted  by  a  "friend"  (no  Dickens  lover)  as 
to  this  secret  vice.  (Another,  truer,  friend  observed  sagely,  "I  wouldn't  have 
someone  who  didn't  like  Dickens  in  my  house!")  There  is  something  mildly 
foolish  about  having  multiple  copies  of  a  book  which  one  has  already  read 
many  times,  but  it  is  a  foolishness  which  is  infinitely  less  damaging  than  most 
and  which  one's  fellow  book-lovers  can  understand  readily. 


Next  there  is  the  beauty  of  books  themselves  and  the  consequent 
dreariness  which  their  absence  all  but  guarantees  in  a  house.  Has  anyone 
ever  seen  an  attractive  living  room  in  which  there  are  no  books?  There  may 
be  some  such  (in  mansions  with  separate  libraries  and  the  like)  but  I  doubt  it. 
The  most  extreme  proponent  of  this  point  of  view  is  Lindsay  "Books-do- 
furnish-a-room"  Bagshaw  in  Anthony  Powell's  masterpiece,  the  sequence  of 
novels  entitled  The  Music  of  Time.  A  bookcase  full  of  well  ordered  books  is 
as  pleasing  to  the  senses  as  it  is  to  the  mind.  In  visiting  someone  for  the  first 
time,  what  could  be  more  revealing  than  the  contents  of  his  or  her  book- 
cases? All  the  other  features  of  someone's  home  may  be,  and  usually  are,  the 
result  of  their  economic  situation.  Books  are  a  question  of  choice  for  all  but 
the  very  poor  and,  thus,  express  a  great  deal  of  their  owner's  personality.  A 
quick  peek  at  the  books  is,  I  suggest,  not  only  socially  acceptable  but  almost 
de  rigeur. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  uniqueness  of  each  collection  of  books, 
no  matter  how  small  that  collection  may  be.  Any  set  of  books  which  has 
been  chosen  by  an  individual  bears  upon  it  something  of  the  stamp  of  that 
person.  It  will  almost  certainly  include  books  which  are  not  available  else- 
where or  which  are  not  readily  available.  Such  books  may  be  local  histories 
purchased  on  vacation,  obscure  pamphlets  picked  up  in  bookshops  in  London 
or  Paris  (Illinois),  or  hand-illustrated  Women's  Guild  cookbooks  produced 
for  the  Bicentennial.  They  may  also  be  rare  and  expensive  volumes  available 
only  to  the  expert  or  the  very  rich.  These  latter  are,  of  course,  the  occasion  of 
the  sin  of  Envy  in  the  bosoms  of  those  of  us  who  have  to  scratch  along 
hoping  that  the  next  garage  sale  will  yield  the  Scott  Fitzgerald  "first"  (with 
mint  dustwrappers)  priced  at  12  cents  for  which  we  have  been  searching  for 
twenty  years.  Such  are  the  dreams  of  the  everyday  book  collector.  This 
brings  us,  inevitably,  to  the  packrat  collecting  side  of  this  whole  matter.  No 
matter  how  much  the  book  buyer  and  preserver  protests  (and  we  do,  we  do), 
there  is  the  pathological  aspect.  With  the  single  and  shining  exception  of 
occasions  when  books  are  donated  to  major  research  libraries  where  they 
can  be  appreciated  and  used  and  given  proper  care,  the  true  book  collector 
has  never  willingly  disposed  of  a  book  in  his  or  her  life.  (This  is,  of  course, 
the  reason  why,  when  we  make  the  Fitzgerald  "first"  killing  at  the  expense  of 
the  garage  salesperson,  we  shall  not  feel  sorry — persons  who  willingly  sell 
books  which  they  own  in  such  a  manner  deserve  all  that  they  get!)  There  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  something  of  the  irrational  about  the  zeal  of  the  true 
collector.  On  the  other  hand,  what  has  humanity  ever  lost  because  books 
have  been  preserved  (for  whatever  reason)? 

All  these  excuses  being  made,  all  of  these  reasons  being  adduced,  and  all 
of  these  justifications  being  accepted,  there  still  remains  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  the  ideal  contents  of  a  private  book  collection.  This  is  so  subjective 


and  personal  a  matter  that  I  hardly  dare  to  venture  some  answers.  What 
follows,  therefore,  is  a  personal  view  of  the  types  of  book  which  the  bookish 
home  should  contain.  Each  and  every  other  person  could  amend  and  add  to 
such  a  list.  My  first  choices  would  be  reference  books.  Every  home  should 
contain  a  decent  dictionary  (Webster's  Collegiate,  American  Heritage,  Short- 
er Oxford,  etc.).  My  daughter's  insistence  that  twelve  English  dictionaries  is 
too  many  for  a  single  household  is,  of  course,  utterly  irrelevant.  In  addition, 
a  thesaurus;  an  atlas;  a  dictionary  of  quotations;  English-foreign  language 
dictionaries;  companions  to  literature,  music,  etc.;  and  guides  to  one's  partic- 
ular interests  (birds,  antiques,  first  editions,  etc.)  together  constitute  a  good 
basis  for  the  home  reference  library.  For  the  light-minded,  such  books  as 
crossword  puzzle  dictionaries  will  be  essential;  for  the  serious,  such  books  as 
technical  dictionaries  and  specialist  bibliographies  will  head  the  reference 
list. 

Then  there  are  individual  titles  which  have  a  special  meaning  for  the 
book  collector.  High  on  such  a  list  are  books  by  one's  favorite  authors.  I  own 
books  by,  among  others,  such  personal  favorites  as  P.G.  Wodehouse,  Graham 
Greene,  Jocelyn  Brooke,  and  Patrick  Hamilton  which  are  either  titles  which 
the  University  of  Illinois  Library  does  not  own,  or  which  they  have  in 
different  and,  sometimes,  inferior  editions.  There  is  a  mean  streak  in  the 
book  collector  which  feeds  off  such  petty  triumphs.  On  a  higher  plane,  the 
immediate  availability  of  good  quality  editions  of  the  books  which  one  loves 
is  enormously  comforting  in  an  uncomfortable  world.  To  take  another 
example,  I  have  two  copies  of  the  Oxford  book  of  Victorian  verse  (the 
Quiller-Couch  edition,  so  much  better  than  the  later  Hayward  Oxford  book 
of  19th  century  English  verse).  For  once,  this  is  not  the  senseless  accumula- 
tion of  duplicates  which  it  might  appear — the  second,  smaller,  edition  is  a 
travelling  copy.  One  might  also  include  in  this  category  books  which  have 
some  personal  meaning  apart  from  their  content.  Examples  would  include 
signed  copies  of  books  when  one  has  known  the  author  or  when  the  author 
has  a  special  meaning  arising  from  interest  or  association,  books  which  are 
gifts  from  friends  and  family,  and  books  which  remind  one  of  a  particular 
period  or  event  in  one's  life.  One  example  of  such  a  multi-layered  association 
in  my  own  collection  is  the  definitive  Poems  of  John  Keats  edited  by  the 
eminent  scholar  and  UI  faculty  member  Jack  Stillinger.  I  once,  as  a  young 
man,  worked  in  the  public  library  next  to  Keats'  House  in  Hampstead.  This 
aroused  a  life-long  interest  in,  and  love  of,  his  poetry.  Possessing  a  copy  of 
this  work  signed  by  the  editor  has  a  special  meaning  for  me. 

Books  are,  of  course,  collected,  among  other  things,  to  be  re-read.  I 
once  set  out,  at  a  rather  low  point,  to  read  all  of  the  novels  of  Anthony 
Trollope.  The  process  took  about  three  years.  In  the  course  of  it  I  acquired 
35  or  so  titles  by  that  indefatigable  writer.  Faced  with  a  long  train  journey  or 
a  trans-Atlantic  flight,  I  invariably  take  one  of  his  books,  preferably  one  of 


the  Oxford  World's  classics  volumes.  The  pleasures  of  train  travel  are 
thereby  intensified,  and  the  horrors  of  plane  travel  are  somewhat  amelio- 
rated. Surely  one  important  test  of  greatness  in  an  author  is  the  extent  to 
which  his  or  her  works  can  be  re-read.  A  selection  of  disparate  authors  who, 
for  me,  pass  such  a  test  swimmingly  are  Rex  Stout,  Wodehouse,  Evelyn 
Waugh,  Barbara  Pym,  Dickens,  Anthony  Powell,  Herman  Melville,  and 
Walker  Percy.  If  one  is  an  inveterate  re-reader,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  the 
books  of  the  re-readees  to  ensure  that  they  are  available  for  travel,  vacations, 
or  solitary  weekends. 

Books  are,  of  course,  "collectibles"  for  mercenary  and  aesthetic  reasons, 
too.  A  satisfying  collection  will  include  books  which  are  there  because  they 
have  beauty  and/ or  value  as  objects.  Leather-bound  books,  early  20th 
century  children's  novels  with  illustrated  covers,  modern  children's  books 
(some  of  which  contain  the  most  beautiful  contemporary  book  art),  modern 
first  editions,  natural  history  books,  and  art  books — all  these,  and  many 
others,  have  value  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  mind.  Such  value  is,  of 
course,  subjective  in  the  extreme.  Beauty  is,  in  the  area  of  books,  very  much 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Perhaps  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  The 
books  which  we  read  and  the  books  which  we  collect  are  selected  in  a  very 
private  and  personal  way.  They  are  the  epitome  of  free  choice— a  choice 
which  comprehends  that  of  not  choosingv  to  read  or  own  books.  The  real 
freedom  is  that  of  the  mind  and  books  are  at  once  the  vehicle  and  the  symbol 
of  that  freedom. 

There  are,  therefore,  many  reasons  why  a  person  will  have  books  of  his 
or  her  own.  They  may  be  reasons  of  the  intellect,  of  nostalgia,  of  aesthetics, 
of  collection-mania,  or  of  symbolism.  For  whatever  reason,  they  are  valu- 
able to  many  of  us  and  probably  most  valuable  to,  and  appreciated  by,  those 
of  us  who  work  in  or  use,  and  love  great  libraries.  Books  of  one's  own  are 
complementary  to  the  use  of  libraries,  not  in  opposition  to  it. 


MICHAEL  GORMAN 


Some  Observations  on  County  Histories 


U.S.  county  histories  have  a  unique  place  in  American  publishing: 
they  are  held  dear  by  amateur  genealogists,  looked  at  askance  by 
professional  historians,  and  collected  only  intermittently  by  public  libraries — 
and  often  even  less  systematically  by  academic  libraries.  After  they  first 
appeared  in  the  19th  century  they  were  denounced  as  "advertising  dodges  for 
the  swindling  of  the  public." '  Their  popularity  has  ebbed  and  flowed,  peaking 
between  1870  and  1890,  again  in  the  1930s  and  '40s,  and  again  during  the 
period  of  the  American  Bicentennial  in  1976.  These  books  have  been  created 
by  reputable  (and  some  not-so-reputable)  publishers,  entrepreneurs,  federal 
and  local  government  agencies,  historical  and /or  genealogical  societies,  and 
armchair  historians.  Their  value  and  accuracy  is  often  questioned,  but  they 
remain  a  rich  source  of  information  about  various  communities  and  the 
people  who  lived  in  them  in  the  past. 

The  exact  number  of  published  histories  is  difficult  to  determine.  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  have  at  least  one 
published  history  for  each  of  their  counties,  while  Nevada  and  Hawaii  have 
none  at  all.  As  examples  of  states  which  have  no  counties,  Lousiana  has 
numerous  English-  and  a  few  French-language  histories  for  its  parishes  while 
Alaska  has  none  for  its  boroughs.  The  county  history  is  primarily  just 
that — a  history  of  a  single  county,  usually  dating  back  to  its  original  settle- 
ment. State  histories  often  have  chapters  describing  individual  counties,  but 
such  volumes  are  not  classified  as  county  histories.  In  the  late  1800s  Newton 
Bateman  and  Paul  Selby  edited  the  Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois  which 
contains  separate  accounts  of  the  counties;  however,  since  each  is  an  individ- 
ual volume  each  is  considered  a  county  history. 

In  1914  the  Illinois  Historical  Library  in  Springfield  published  a  bibli- 
ography of  Illinois  county  histories  which  listed  a  combined  total  of  407 
atlases,  histories,  and  biographical  collections.  In  comparison,  the  Consoli- 
dated Bibliography  of  County  Histories  which  was  first  published  in  1935  by 
Clarence  Stewart  Peterson  is  of  national  scope.  The  original  volume,  togeth- 
er with  its  several  supplements,  was  reprinted  in  1980.  However,  this  book 
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View  of  "Valley  Ridge"  stock  farm,  residence  of  D.  B.  Gilham,  taken  from  Illustrated 
Encyclopedia  and  Atlas  Map  of  Madison  County,  Illinois,  published  by  Brink 
McCormick  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  1873.  Note  the  croquet  game  on  the  front  yard,  the 
pigs  in  the  foreground,  the  horses  and  carriages  on  the  road,  and  the  work  wagon  in 
the  barnyard. 


contains  many  inaccuracies.  In  addition,  its  entries  are  so  abbreviated  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  what  the  exact  titles  of  some  of  the  histories  are 
supposed  to  be  or  even  the  name  of  the  editor  or  author.  The  recent 
compilation  by  P.  William  Filby  entitled  Bibliography  of  American  County 
Histories  gives  full  bibliographic  data  and  includes  a  great  many  works  not 
listed  in  the  Peterson  book. 

One  of  the  earliest  such  histories  is  the  History  of  the  County  of 
Berkshire,  Massachusetts  published  in  1829.  It  was  authorized  in  1826  by  a 
vote  of  the  Berkshire  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  in  order  to 
"embrace  an  account  of  every  thing  important  in  it,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  civil,  literary  or  religious; — more  particularly, ...  an  account  of  the 
settlement  of  the  several  Towns;  the  formation  of  Parishes  and  Churches;  the 
settlement,  dismission  and  death  of  Ministers;  revivals  of  religion  and  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  eminent  men."  This  information  was  collected  by  Rev.  David 
Field  and  the  "natural  history  part"  was  written  by  Professor  Chester  Dewey 
of  Williams  College  and  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium.2  As  a  forerunner  of  the 
style  of  succeeding  histories,  this  volume  contains  a  map  of  the  county, 
outlines  of  its  townships,  and  general  information  about  its  industries, 
churches,  schools,  and  various  towns.  It  lists  judges  and  the  clerks  of  judicial 
courts,  gives  brief  biographical  sketches  for  a  few  of  its  prominent  citizens, 
and  even  describes  the  geology  and  botany  of  the  area. 

By  the  1840s  the  histories  contained  general  and  statistical  descriptions 
of  the  principal  boroughs,  towns,  and  villages  within  the  county.  They  often 
incorporated  personal  anecdotes,  either  recounted  by  a  participant  in  a 
particular  event,  or  by  a  family  member  who  repeated  what  had  been  passed 
down  orally.  The  amateur  historian,  I.  Daniel  Rupp,  compiled  several 
histories  of  Pennsylvania  counties  during  this  time,  and  many  of  the  title 
pages  bore  detailed  descriptions  of  what  was  included  as  chapter  headings  in 
the  book.  The  title  page  of  his  History  of  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Monroe, 
Carbon  and  Schuylkill  Counties  states  that  it  contains  "a  brief  history  of  the 
first  settlers,  topography  of  townships,  notices  of  leading  events,  incidents, 
and  interesting  facts  in  the  early  history  of  these  counties:  with  an  appendix, 
containing  matters  of  deep  interest."3  Illustration  shows  the  informative  title 
page  of  his  History  of  the  Counties  of  Berks  and  Lebanon.  Rupp's  books 
were  generally  "embellished  by  several  appropriate  engravings"  compiled 
from  "various  authentic  sources." 

Rupp  was  not  alone  in  presenting  a  title  page  detailing  the  contents.  For 
example,  a  volume  issued  in  1881  by  the  Inter-State  Publishing  Company  of 
Chicago  offered  the  following:  "History  of  Sangamon  County,  Illinois; 
together  with  sketches  of  its  cities,  villages  and  townships,  educational, 
religious,  civil,  military,  and  political  history;  portraits  of  prominent  persons, 
and  biographies  of  representative  citizens.  History  of  Illinois  embracing 


accounts  of  the  pre-historic  races,  aborigines,  Winnebago  and  Black  Hawk 
wars,  and  a  brief  history  of  its  civil,  political  and  military  history."4 

The  contents  and  format  of  county  histories  changed  somewhat  by  the 
mid- 1870s  to  include  biographies  and  pictures  of  the  Presidents  and  the 
Governors  of  the  particular  state,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
other  similar  material.  These  data,  reproduced  identically  in  each  book,  were 
intended  as  an  inducement  for  purchase.  The  lengthy  contents  note  on  the 
title  page  of  one  such  volume,  The  History  of  Livingston  County  (Illinois), 
published  in  1878  by  Wm.  Le Baron,  Jr.,  and  Co.,  also  listed  "a  directory  of 
its  tax-payers;  war  record  of  its  volunteers  in  the  late  rebellion;  portraits  of 
early  settlers  and  prominent  men;  general  and  local  statistics;  map  of  Liv- 
ingston County;  history  of  Illinois,  illustrated;  history  of  the  Northwest, 
illustrated;  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  miscellaneous  matters,  &c, 
&c."5  These  volumes  were  produced  by  commercial  publishers  who  special- 
ized in  the  "history  business."6  Some  began  by  creating  historical  atlases  of  a 
county  and  later  switched  to  the  equally  lucrative  county  history  publications. 
Firms  such  as  Warner  and  Beers,  H.F.  Kett  &  Co.,  and  George  T.  Ogle  &  Co. 
flourished  and  produced  hundreds  of  different  volumes  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New 
England  states. 

The  atlases,  histories,  and  collective  biographies  written  about  a  single 
area,  usually  a  county,  were  produced  by  publishers  specializing  in  the  field 
and  were  generally  subscription  books  ordered  before  publication.  Accord- 
ing to  Peggy  Tuck  Sinko,  formerly  Curator  of  Local  and  Family  History  at 
Chicago's  Newberry  Library,  these  volumes  became  known  as  "mug  books" 
because  of  the  numerous  portraits  of  "leading  citizens."  They  often  had  such 
titles  as  Portrait  and  Biographical  Album,  Biographical  Review,  and  Pictor- 
ial and  Biographical  Memoirs.  Questionnaires  were  provided  by  the  canvassers 
working  on  commission.  The  subjects  furnished  personal  data  on  these 
forms  which  were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  "sketches"  and  they  agreed  to  buy 
one  or  more  copies  of  the  finished  volume.  Photographs  of  the  leading 
citizens  were  added  at  extra  cost.  Ms.  Sinko  stated  in  her  address  to  the 
National  Genealogical  Society  in  1982  that  the  biographies  of  the  leading 
citizens  did  not  refer  to  just  the  county's  elite,  its  wealthy  citizens,  or  bank 
presidents.  A  "leading  citizen"  was  anyone  with  the  money  and  the  desire  to 
be  included  in  such  a  publication.  If  no  payment  was  made,  the  biography  of 
even  the  most  prominent  and  respected  citizen  would  not  appear.8 

The  actual  sketch  writing  was  done  at  company  headquarters  and 
followed  a  fixed  outline.  A  regional  editor  was  occasionally  hired  to  provide 
a  local  slant  as  a  lure  for  subscribers.  Charges  were  frequently  assessed  per 
word  so  that  some  padding  was  usually  included.  The  subscriber  was  obliged 
to  cover  this  cost  in  addition  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  book.  No  matter 
how  hard  the  editors  tried,  however,  a  certain  sameness  in  the  biographies  is 
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Reproduction  of  the  title  page  of  a  county  history  compiled  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp  in 
1844.  This  is  typical  of  the  descriptions  found  in  county  history  volumes  of  that 
period. 


evident.  Archibald  Hanna  wrote  in  "Every  Man  His  Own  Biographer"  that 
"all  husbands  and  wives  were  'devoted,'  every  soldier  'brave,'  selected  office 
was  held  only  from  'a  sense  of  public  duty,'  and  every  man  was  a  'leading 
member'  of  his  trade  or  profession."9 

Despite  their  shortcomings,  the  "mug  books"  were  extremely  popular  in 
the  Midwest.  Ms.  Sinko  stated  that  they  represented  the  first  attempt  to 
record  the  history  of  the  county  and,  because  community  history  was  new  to 
the  region,  they  were  well  received.  The  Midwesterners  were  not  far  removed 
from  their  pioneer  past  and  county  histories  were  something  new  to  them, 
unlike  New  Englanders  and  others  from  eastern  regions  of  the  country.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  copies  were  printed  and  sold  by  the  turn  of  the  20th  century. 
Some  counties  were  canvassed  as  many  as  five  times,  and  the  volumes 
continued  to  sell. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  has  an 
extensive  collection  of  county  histories.  Most  of  the  original  editions  of  these 
histories  are  located  in  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey  Library.  Many  photo- 
copied editions  and  reprints  are  shelved  in  the  main  library  bookstacks  and 
may  be  borrowed.  A  recent  survey  showed  that  there  are  one  or  more  county 
histories  for  each  of  40  different  states  in  the  UIUC  collection.  These 
volumes  range  from  the  earliest  produced  histories  through  Works  Projects 
Administration  (WPA)  books,  Bicentennial  projects,  and  others  even  more 
recent.  In  addition,  a  wide  range  of  early  county  atlases  were  housed  in  the 
Map  and  Geography  Library. 

Some  of  UIUC's  county  history  volumes  were  acquired  as  part  of  the 
Rattermann  Collection  purchased  in  1915.  Heinrich  A.  Rattermann  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  history  of  Germans  in  America  and 
their  cultural  development.  His  collection  contained  about  7,000  volumes 
plus  pamphlets,  periodicals,  manuscripts,  and  letters.10  It  includes  numerous 
English  or  German  books  about  the  early  history  of  various  German  settle- 
ments. The  collection  contains  histories  and  illustrated  atlases  from  1834 
until  1886  including  county  histories  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  bulk  of  them  are  from  the  latter  two 
states.  The  Rattermann  Collection  was  not  kept  together,  but  each  book  is 
identified  as  part  of  the  collection  by  its  special  book  plate.  The  volumes 
were  all  catalogued  separately  and  are  shelved  according  to  their  classifica- 
tion in  the  central  bookstacks,  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey  Library,  and  the 
Rare  Book  Room. 

W.R.  Brink  was  a  leading  publisher  of  both  county  histories  and 
illustrated  county  atlases  in  the  Midwest  from  1873  to  1884.  Publishing 
initially  under  his  own  name,  he  later  joined  forces  with  a  Philadelphia  firm 
and  continued  as  Brink,  McDonough  &  Co.  He  is  known  to  have  published 
histories  of  at  least  32  counties  in  Illinois  and  nine  in  Missouri,  nearly  all  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Library.  Working  in 
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Edwardsville  (111.),  he  came  under  fire  by  the  Edwardsville  Intelligencer  when 
he  did  not  deliver  the  promised  quality  of  product  although  earlier  the 
newspaper  had  printed  generous  reviews  of  his  books.  In  particular,  Brink's 
atlases  were  criticized  for  the  art  work  depicting  subscribers'  homes.  The 
Intelligencer,  noting  some  shortcomings  of  the  Madison  County  atlas  in 
their  Oct.  27,  1895  issue  defended  the  firm's  canvasser  who  solicited  the 
information  for  the  sketches  and  arranged  for  the  drawings,  but  added,  "If 
the  biographies  were  cast  in  the  same  mold;  and  if  the  pigs'  tails  were  of  the 
same  length  and  all  turned  in  the  same  direction;  and  if  the  same  croquet 
party  appeared  simultaneously  in  all  the  front  door  yards  of  the  country 
residences;  if  all  the  shrubbery  and  trees  are  as  alike  as  two  peas;  and  if  the 
same  little  dogs  plays  with  the  same  little  ball  in  all  parts  of  the  county  at  the 
same  time. . .  it  is  certainly  no  fault  of  Mr.  Frazier's"  (the  canvasser).7  Other 
illustrations  show  the  same  horses  and  carriages  on  the  driveway  or  identical 
work  wagons  in  similar  fields.  This  criticism  was  widespread,  and  there  is 
some  justification  if  one  looks  at  the  various  drawings  in  the  Brink  volumes. 
One  such  residence  is  shown  in  illustration. 

Interest  in  county  histories  was  revived  during  the  American  Depression 
when  the  Federal  government  authorized  a  series  of  state  and  county  histo- 
ries and  guides  to  be  published  nationwide.  Sponsored  by  a  local  organiza- 
tion or  political  official,  these  books  were  written  by  historians  and  profes- 
sional writers  who  did  research  with  the  help  of  local  historical  societies  and 
similar  organizations.  Most  were  general  histories  of  the  county  and  con- 
tained factual  data.  These  WPA  publications  often  contained  photographs 
of  old  residences,  various  community  churches,  governmental  buildings,  and 
industrial  sites.  They  usually  had  several  maps,  and  most  had  a  chronology 
of  "Memorable  Years"  or  "Years  and  Events"  along  with  a  list  of  reference 
sources.  The  books  were  moderately  priced  in  order  to  insure  wide  distribu- 
tion, and  many  were  published  in  soft  cover  editions. 

Sometimes  a  county  history  was  written  to  commemorate  a  temporal 
milestone  of  the  country  or  a  community.  Henry  C.  Miles  wrote  his  History 
of  Douglas  County,  Illinois  for  the  "Centennial  Anniversary  of  American 
Independence."  The  Good  Life  in  Piatt  County  was  published  by  Jessie 
Borror  Morgan  in  honor  of  Illinois'  Sesquicentennial  in  1968.  The  most 
recent  major  impetus  spurring  publication  of  county  histories  was  the  Amer- 
ican Bicentennial  which  inspired  Charles  County,  Maryland:  A  History  and 
The  Grassroots  History  of  Racine  County  (Wisconsin)  and  many  others. 

The  continuing  appearance  of  new  histories  attests  their  importance  as 
regional  records  of  people  and  events  as  well  as  their  suitability  and  popular- 
ity as  commemorative  volumes.  Some  university  presses  have  begun  publish- 
ing county  histories  as  scholarly  volumes.  The  University  of  South  Carolina, 
for  example,  recently  published   The  History  of  Dillion  County  (South 
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Carolina),  and  in  1984  Memphis  State  University  Press  published  a  History 
of  Hamilton  County  (Tennessee).  In  general,  the  newer  books  differ  from 
those  of  earlier  periods  primarily  in  their  topical  content  and  emphasis.  The 
older  ones  often  included  long  lists  of  members  of  military  units  as  well  as 
data  about  state  and  federal  governments.  In  more  recent  volumes  the 
biographies  of  presidents  and  governors  and  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
typically  are  omitted.  Current  editions,  however,  do  include  lengthy  detailed 
accounts  of  pertinent  community  and  regional  events.  Anecdotes  and  local 
color  stories  have  replaced  much  of  the  biographical  information.  The 
photographs  are  frequently  of  groups  rather  than  individuals.  Technical 
advances  in  the  printing  process  permit  the  inclusion  of  colored  illustrations 
and  finely  detailed  maps. 

Illinois'  Champaign  county  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  histories. 
These  volumes  show  the  aforementioned  trends  followed  in  the  writing  of 
county  histories  and  the  changes  in  publishing  methods.  Champaign  County 
Directory,  1870-71  published  in  Chicago  in  1871  by  J.S.  Lothrop  is  one  of 
the  earliest  books  written  about  any  Illinois  county.  This  was  followed  by 
Brink's  History  of  Champaign  County,  Illinois  in  1878  containing  "illustra- 
tions descriptive  of  its  scenery  and  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  its 
prominent  men  and  pioneers."11  Sold  by  subscription  and  published  by  the 
specialist  firm  Brink,  McDonough  &  Co.,  this  is  a  typical  "mug  book." 
Milton  W.  Mathews  and  Lewis  A.  McLean,  editors  of  the  Champaign 
County  Herald,  printed  the  Early  History  and  Pioneers  of  Champaign 
County  in  1886.  Other  histories  were  published  in  1876,  1877,  1900,  1905, 
1913,  1918,  and  1955.  Cornsilk  and  Chaff  of  Champaign  County  celebrated 
the  1968  Illinois  Sesquicentennial,  and  the  most  recent  contribution  is  the 
Champaign  County  Sesquicentennial  edition  by  Willis  Baker  and  Patricia 
Miller  entitled  A  Commemorative  History  of  Champaign  County,  Illinois: 
1833-19  published  in  1984  by  the  Illinois  Heritage  Association. 

Not  all  the  Illinois  counties  have  had  such  coverage,  but  most  of  them 
are  described  in  at  least  two  or  three  published  histories.  This  reflects  the 
continuing  interest  in  the  genre  and  indicates  the  growing  value  of  such 
books  as  research  tools.  Professional  librarians  and  historians  alike  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  county  histories.  This  will  increase 
with  time,  and  the  books  will  become  more  widely  recognized  as  having 
intrinsic  value  as  regional  records  of  people  and  events — to  the  benefit  of  the 
public  in  general  and  of  the  historian,  scholar,  and  genealogist  in  particular. 
It  appears  highly  likely  that  contemporary  editions  will  be  of  as  much 
interest  to  future  scholars  and  researchers  as  those  produced  several  genera- 
tions ago. 


DIANE  FOXHILL  CAROTHERS 
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Monogram  of  King  Sigismundus  Augustus 
from  the  Polish  Protestant  Bible. 
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A  Sixteenth  Century 

Polish  Protestant  Bible: 

Testimony  and  Symbol  of  Its  Times 


To  begin  the  history  of  a  book  with  the  time  and  place  of  its  publication 
meets  the  needs  of  bibliography.  An  historian,  whose  task  is  to  under- 
stand the  intellectual  content  of  the  book  and  the  causes  of,  and  expectations 
behind,  its  origins,  has  to  go  further  back  into  the  past,  often  to  times  quite 
distant  from  the  date  of  its  printing. 

This  statement  could  seldom  be  more  true  than  with  respect  to  the  Polish 
Protestant  Bible  published  in  1563  in  Brzesc  Litewski,  in  the  printing  office 
of  count  Mikoraj  Radziwitt.  The  Bible  is  most  frequently  called  Biblia 
brzeska  (The  Brest  Bible),  or  Biblia  Radziwillowska  (The  Radziwill  Bible) 
in  bibliographies  and  in  literature.  While  its  origins  were  deeply  rooted  in 
European  intellectual  history  going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  after  its 
appearance  its  history  was  short  and  dramatic.  The  entire  edition  of  this 
beautiful  work  was  purchased  by  Mikofaj  Radziwiifs  son,  who,  against 
the  will  of  his  dying  father,  returned  to  Catholicism,  and  burned  the  Bible  as 
well  as  other  Protestant  writings  in  the  middle  of  the  marketplace  of  Vilna 
in  1565. 

Fortunately  some  copies  survived  the  burning.  One  of  them  was  offered 
for  sale  by  a  member  of  the  Radziwill  family  through  the  dealer  Szwede 
Slavic  Books  in  Palo  Alto,  California,  and  was  purchased  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign  in  June  1983.  It  is  presently  part  of 
our  Rare  Book  collection. 

Two  historical  events  generated  the  processes  that,  eventually,  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  Poland.  In  October  1517,  Martin 
Luther  nailed  his  95  theses  to  the  door  of  the  church  in  Wittemberg.  Soon 
after,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  was  insistent  upon  the  need  to  make  the  Bible — 
the  most  celebrated  source  of  faith  for  all  Christians — universally  accessible 
by  switching  from  traditional  Latin  translations  to  the  vernacular. 

The  religious  opposition  within  the  Church  against  the  worldly  accretions 
which  conflicted  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  teachings  began  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  only  later  that  Humanism  and  the  Renaissance  brought 
ideas  of  liberating  the  human  being  from  medieval  theocentrism  and  of 
replacing  the  authorities  that  controlled  human  life  with  spiritual  autonomy. 
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This,  thereby,  created  the  climate  in  which  the  Reformation  movement  could 
flourish  and  succeed.  The  need  to  replace  the  language  of  the  Church  with 
native  languages  in  worship  and  sacred  literature,  one  of  the  basic  attributes 
of  this  autonomy,  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  of  the  full  establishment  of 
nation-states  in  Europe  at  this  time.  Gutenberg's  invention  of  print,  combined 
with  the  growth  of  secular  learning  and  international  cooperation  among 
scholars,  prompted  the  spread  of  these  ideas  throughout  the  European 
continent  and  Great  Britain. 

Protestantism  soon  reached  Poland,  mainly  as  a  result  of  Polish  youth 
returning  home  after  studying  abroad.  Protestant  writings,  especially  those 
by  Luther,  were  favorably  accepted  by  Polish  scholars  and  thinkers  and 
studied  with  great  interest  at  Cracow  University.  Despite  several  anti-Pro- 
testant decrees,  forced  on  the  king  by  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  movement  rapidly  gained  popularity  with  all  classes  of  Polish  society. 
Lutheranism  prevailed  in  the  cities,  while  the  land  owning  nobility  (szlachta) 
favored  Calvinism.  Reform  ideas  with  their  practical  implications  of  curbing 
the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  including  the  tithe,  also  appealed  to 
Polish  peasants  who,  unlike  the  peasants  in  Western  Europe,  were  never 
duty-bound  to  follow  the  religion  of  their  landlords.  Eventually  Sigmundus 
Augustus  (Zygmunt  August),  the  liberal  and  progressive  last  Polish  king  of 
the  Jagiellonian  dynasty  (1548-1572),  by  abolishing  anti-Protestant  decrees 
immediately  after  his  enthronement,  had  secured  full  religious  tolerance  with 
freedom  of  the  press  for  all  foreign  and  native  dissidents  in  Poland. 

Calvinism,  primarily  a  religion  of  the  nobility  (the  most  politically  influ- 
ential social  class  in  Poland)  established  its  Zbor  (Congregation)  in  Pihczow, 
a  town  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  Cracow,  in  1550.  The  first  convention  of 
the  Congregation  was  initiated  by  Calvin  and  prepared  by  the  leading  Polish 
dissident  Jan  Laski,  Calvin's  close  friend,  who  during  that  time  lived  in 
Geneva.  The  convention  set  up  their  plans  for  future  development.  Lay  and 
religious  education  were  given  the  first  priority. 

Pihczow  also  became  the  cultural  center  of  Calvinism.  In  1551  a  Calvinist 
academy  was  organized  there  under  the  direction  of  Grzegorz  Orszak.  The 
school,  called  the  Nobility's  Academy  or  the  Dissidents'  Athens,  offered 
broad  curricula  for  Polish  and  foreign  youth.  The  curricula  stressed  classical 
languages  and  the  art  of  translating  them  into  the  vernacular.  As  the  center 
of  religious  propaganda,  Pihczow  produced  and  distributed  Calvinist  cate- 
chisms, hymns,  and  postillae  (Scriptural  sermons),  as  well  as  polemical 
writings  against  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Bible  represented  the  most  needed  item  in  the  religious  literature  of 
any  denomination.  Thus  the  urgency  of  having  "a  true"  version  of  the 
Scriptures  that  would  be  cleansed  of  both  assumed  Catholic  distortions  and 
the  linguistic  inaccuracies  of  the  previous  translations,  emanated  concur- 
rently from  the  masses  of  Protestant  followers  and  from  the  Pihczow  center. 
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In  addition,  Calvin  himself  encouraged  this  endeavor,  and  when  Jan  Laski 
returned  to  Poland  and  took  over  the  leadership  of  the  Congregation  in 
1557,  the  idea  began  to  gain  ground.  Finally,  the  Calvinist  Synod  of  1558 
officially  stated  the  need  to  produce  a  Bible  in  Polish  that  would  be  based  on 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals. 

The  Bible  or  its  parts  were  translated  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity. 
In  Europe,  the  vernacular  translations  done  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  to 
assist  the  missionaries  in  converting  the  heathen  populace.  Because  of  their 
particular  suitability  for  worship,  the  Psalms  became  the  most  popular 
object  of  translation.  They  were  used  to  replace  the  old  contents  of  pagan 
songs  with  Christian  ideas  and,  thus,  to  facilitate  a  smooth  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  faith. 

In  Poland,  the  oldest  preserved  translations  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Bible 
dated  from  the  thirteenth  century.  These  translations,  expensive  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  were  accessible  only  to  the  wealthiest  individuals.  A 
perceived  need  for  a  Bible  in  Polish  that  would  be  affordable  by  a  broader 
audience  came  only  with  the  rise  of  Humanism.  This  trend  to  replace  the 
dead  Latin  with  living  national  languages  in  both  religious  and  secular 
literature  resulted  in  a  reassessment  of  the  language  itself.  Polish  was  to  be 
wrought  into  a  tool  of  subtle  poetry,  of  narrative  prose,  and  of  sophisticated 
scholarly  literature.  Mikoiaj  Rej,  called  in  textbooks  "the  father  of  Polish 
literature,"  recapitulated  this  cultural  trend  in  two  lines  known  by  heart  by 
every  Polish  child: 

Let  the  other  nations  learn  forever 

That  the  Poles  are  no  geese  and  have  their  own  language. 

Quite  naturally,  the  Pihczow  Congregation  took  over  the  leadership  in  the 
production  of  the  Calvinist  Bible.  An  Italian,  Francesco  Stancarius,  a  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  at  the  nearby  Cracow  University,  presided  over  a  multi- 
national team  of  translators.  Its  core  consisted  of  several  of  the  best  dissident 
scholars  and  thinkers  including  the  Frenchman  Pierre  Stantorius,  later  to 
become  rector  of  the  Pihczow  Academy.  Two  outstanding  Polish  philologists, 
Grzegorz  Orszak  and  Jakub  Lubelczyk,  were  responsible  for  the  correctness, 
adequacy,  and  beauty  of  the  language.  Numerous  other  dissident  activists, 
including  Jan  Laski  and  Mikotaj  Rej,  joined  the  team  on  a  temporary  basis 
either  by  appointment  or  voluntarily.  Many  of  these  dissidents  later  withdrew 
either  by  resignation  or  by  being  fired  for  various  reasons,  including  deviations 
from  the  Calvinist  creed. 

The  doctrinal  differences  within  the  Protestant  movements  that  began  to 
intensify  during  the  1550s,  resulted  in  a  deepening  crisis  within  the  dissident 
movement  in  Poland.  As  A.  Lubieniecki,  a  contemporary  Polish  author, 
reported  in  his  memoirs: 
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Within  a  period  as  short  as  the  ten  last  years  of  the  Augustian  reign,  and  in  a 
corner  of  the  world  as  small  as  this  our  land,  we  saw  a  mass  of  various  worships 
the  like  of  which  could  have  been  seen  but  in  heathen  times:  There  were  many 
tritheists...  who  denied  the  Holy  Trinity  but  worshipped  three  divine  beings... 
there  were  ditheists  who  did  not  recognize  the  Holy  Ghost...  There  were  those 
who  baptized  infants...  and  those  who...  baptized  adults...  Besides  them  were  the 
Dutch-Neobaptists...  and  those  who  propagated  Moravian  communism  and  con- 
cepts... There  were  also  those  who  spoke  of  the  Scripture  as  a  dead  letter  and  a 
daub  of  printer's  ink,...  and  those  who  condemned  all  officiating  at  any  religious 
service  claiming  that  nobody  was  fit  [to  do  that]...  There  were  those  who  incited 
godly  and  honest  men  to  relinquish  their  offices,  put  away  their  arms,  refuse 
litigation  regardless  of  the  wrong  sustained.  (His  Polonoeutychia). 

The  Calvinist  Church  was  not  immune  to  this  fragmentation  either.  Jan 
Laski,  who  returned  to  Poland  in  1557  and  became  the  head  of  the  Calvinist 
Congregation  in  Pihczow,  concentrated  all  his  energies  on  restoring  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  His  ultimate  goal  was,  however,  much  broader  than  to 
prevent  the  Calvinists  from  splitting.  Both  Calvin  and  Laski  tried  to  win  the 
support  of  the  King  for  their  plan  to  turn  Poland  into  a  mainstay  of  the 
Reformation  in  Europe.  While  JTalvin  aimed  at  equality  of  Protestantism 
with  all  the  other  Churches  existing  in  the  country  (including  Roman  Cath- 
olics), Laski  went  much  further  by  demanding  establishment  of  a  national 
Polish  Church  that  would  embrace  all  Christian  denominations  including 
the  Catholics,  and  would  be  independent  from  Rome. 

Concerning  the  Calvinist  Congregation  in  Pihczow,  Laski  did  not  succeed; 
his  death  in  1560  prompted  its  final  break  into  the  Calvinists  and  the 
Antitrinitarians  (Anabaptists),  called  in  Poland  the  Arians  or  the  Polish 
Brothers.  Later,  after  Faust  Socin  came  to  Poland  in  1579  and  took  over  the 
leadership  of  this  denomination,  its  followers  became  also  known  as  the 
Socinians. 

All  these  developments  greatly  affected  the  process  of  producing  the  Bible 
in  Pihczow.  Francesco  Stancarius,  the  first  head  of  the  Pihczow  Congrega- 
tion from  the  time  of  its  founding  in  1551  had  never,  in  fact,  subscribed  to 
the  Calvinist  creed.  Yet  he  managed  skillfully  to  camouflage  his  antitrinitari- 
an  beliefs.  The  brilliance  of  Stancarius'  mind  and  his  charming  personality 
easily  won  him  the  ability  to  influence  important  other  members  of  the 
Congregation,  including  the  team  of  the  translators  under  his  direction.  The 
slow,  discreet,  and  unnoticed  molding  of  his  colleagues'  conscience  to  fit  the 
framework  of  his  religious  convictions  successfully  prepared  the  ground  for 
emergence  of  antitrinitarianism  in  the  Pihczow  Congregation. 

Grzegorz  Orszak  was  the  first  one  to  question  the  Calvinist  stand  on  the 
Holy  Trinity.  However,  since — unlike  his  spiritual  leader — he  was  quite 
outspoken  about  his  deviation  from  Calvinism,  he  lost  his  job  as  translator. 
After  a  time,  the  majority  of  the  team  turned  to  antitrinitarianism,  and  the 
Calvinist  Synod  of  1560  took  away  the  right  of  translating  their  Bible  from 
the  Pihczow  center.  The  task  was  vested  in  a  new  team  under  the  direction  of 
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Pierre  Stantorius,  another  leading  member  of  the  Pihczow  Congregation 
who  was  as  good  as  Stancarius  at  concealing  his  true  beliefs  with  skill  and 
cunning.  The  new  group  of  translators  was  far  from  being  homogeneously 
Calvinist.  However,  they  appeared  to  be  immune  to  the  antitrinitarian 
influence  of  their  leader.  When  the  official  breach  between  the  Calvinists  and 
the  Antitrinitarians  was  declared  during  the  Synod  of  1562,  the  majority  of 
the  team  appeared  to  be  neither  Calvinists  nor  Antitrinitarian,  but  formed 
an  independent  group  looking  for  their  own  religious  truth  under  the  leader- 
ship of  another  Italian,  Giorgio  Blandarto,  who— oddly  enough— was  ap- 
pointed the  head  of  the  Pihczow  Congregation  by  the  same  Synod. 

At  that  time,  the  Bible  was  already  in  press  in  the  printing  office  of 
Mikotaj  Radziwitt  in  Brzesc  Litewski.  The  choice  of  this  printing  office  for 
publication  of  the  Biblia  pihczowska  (as  it  was  called  at  that  time)  suited 
Radziwitt  very  much  because  the  publication  increased  the  count's  reputation 
as  a  patron  and  protector  of  the  Calvinist  Church,  a  reputation  he  had 
sought  since  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland.  The  choice  of  his 
printing  office  from  among  the  numerous  Protestant  printing  offices  flour- 
ishing during  that  time  in  Poland  was  not  a  matter  of  accident.  The  office 
was  both  technically  and  intellectually  well  equipped  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Its  first  printer  and  manager  (Bernard  Wojewodka)  was  a  close  friend  of 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  and  a  highly  educated  Humanist.  Unfortunately,  he 
died  unexpectedly  in  1554,  but  he  left  some  very  high  professional  standards 
for  his  successors.  Both  Wojewodka  and  M.  Radziwitt  had  entertained  the 
idea  of  translating  the  Bible  on  their  own  and  had  begun  to  adapt  the 
printing  office  for  such  a  project  long  before  the  Pihczow  Congregation 
decided  to  produce  their  translation.  Thus,  when  Stanislaw  Marmeliusz,  the 
best  contemporary  printer,  was  brought  to  Brzesz  from  Cracow  and  began 
casting  the  Pihczow  Bible  in  1562,  his  total  attention  and  ambitions  were 
concentrated  on  creating  a  work  of  art. 

Radziwitt  opened  the  Bible  with  his  dedicatory  letter  to  King  Zygmunt 
August  (who  was,  until  1552,  married  to  his  sister)  and  quite  aggressively, 
though  tempered  with  subtle  flattery,  lectured  his  brother-in-law  to  follow 
and  fulfill  Calvin's  and  Laski's  political  concepts  concerning  the  status  of 
Protestantism  in  Poland's  religious  life.  In  the  same  letter,  Radziwitt  unfairly 
claimed  for  himself  all  the  merit  for  initiating  and  financing  the  production 
of  this  Bible.  As  described  above,  the  initiative  was  of  a  collective  rather  than 
individual  character;  if  some  individuals  contributed  more  thought  to  it  than 
others  they  were  Calvin  himself,  Jan  Laski  and  Grzegorz  Orszak,  believed  to 
be  the  initiator  of  the  idea  on  behalf  of  the  Pihczow  Congregation  and  the 
sole  translator  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  text.  As  far  as  finances  were 
concerned,  Radziwitt  did  cover  all  the  costs  of  printing,  illustrating,  and 
binding,  which,  though  quite  substantial,  accounted  for  only  about  30 
percent  of  the  total.  The  remaining  expenses  were  financed  by  contributions 
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made  by  Polish  dissidents  and  collected  by  a  committee  appointed  as  early  as 
1557,  and  by  the  Congregation  itself.  Yet,  no  one  ever  cared  to  deny 
Radziwitt' s  self-serving  statements.  By  the  time  of  its  appearance,  all  the 
people  involved  with  production  of  the  Bible  had  lost  interest  in  it.  Biblia 
pihczowska  appeared  to  be  not  Calvinist  enough  for  the  Calvinists,  not 
Antitrinitarian  enough  for  the  Antitrinitarians,  and  too  Calvinist  and  too 
Antitrinitarian  for  all  the  other  sects.  Hence,  the  work  not  only  ceased  to  be 
a  source  of  spiritual  nourishment  for  the  followers  of  the  respective  denomi- 
nations involved  in  its  creation,  but  also  lost  its  sharpness  as  a  weapon  in 
religious  intersectarian  struggles. 

In  conclusion,  religious  tolerance  and  its  consequent  secularization  of 
scholarship  during  the  Reformation  attracted  to  Poland  the  most  educated 
and  progressive  minds  from  those  European  countries  which  still  remained 
under  spiritual  domination  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  climate  of  intel- 
lectual freedom  resulted  in  an  unprecedented  advancement  of  cultural  life  in 
Poland,  now  called  the  Golden  Age  of  Polish'  history.  Cracow  University 
became  a  center  of  progressive  scientific  enquiry  (one  needs  only  to  mention 
Copernicus  and  his  theory,  still  punishable  by  death  one  century  later  in 
Italy),  the  political  sciences  flourished,  and  literature  produced  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  poetry  and  prose  in  the  Polish  language. 

From  the  historical  perspective,  Biblia  brzeska  has  been  considered  by 
historians  of  Polish  literature  as  both  the  product  and  the  closing  point  of 
that  glorious  era.  The  origins  of  this  work  were  rooted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  that  was  shaped  by  the  most  noble  longings  of  humanity. 
Therefore,  the  first  phase  of  the  dissident  movement  in  Poland  was  marked 
by  an  ideological  struggle  with  an  outside  enemy.  The  disgraceful  end  of  the 
Bible  belonged  to  times  that  witnessed  a  disintegration  of  the  Protestant 
movement  into  several  sects,  a  disintegration  which  resulted  from  the  doctri- 
nal struggle  among  themselves.  This  degeneration  of  the  great  reformatory 
ideas  into  self-centered  sectarian  goals  brought  about  a  great  loss  not  only 
for  the  dissidents,  but  also  for  Polish  culture.  The  atomization  of  the 
dissident  movement  created  the  conditions  for  the  success  of  a  massive 
offensive  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  help  of  the  Jesuit  Order  imported 
into  Poland  for  that  very  purpose.  The  offensive  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
not  only  resulted  in  the  end  of  religious  freedom  in  Poland  and  stopped 
Poland's  cultural  progress,  but  shifted  her  scholarship  back  into  the  Middle 
Ages  for  over  two  centuries. 
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in  Wklad  protestantyzmu...,  p.  44-90. 
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Charlemagne  and  his  court.  From  the  Capitularia  of  Etienne  Baluze. 
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Codification  &  Compilation  of  the  Law: 
A  Primer 


The  Law  Library  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  is 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  comprehensive  collection  on  the  history 
of  codification  of  law.  Thus,  this  seems  an  especially  appropriate  time  to 
discuss  in  broad  outline  the  history  of  codification  in  the  West. 

As  a  preliminary  matter  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  compila- 
tion and  codification.  Compilation  refers  to  the  act  of  gathering  together  a 
discrete  set  of  legal  pronouncements  in  a  single  work.  These  may  be  statu- 
tory, case-law,  or  unofficial  legal  sources.  Codification,  on  the  other  hand, 
refers  to  a  more  formal  process  and  involves  not  only  compilation,  but  also 
definite  arrangement  and  systematization.  Both  compilation  and  codifica- 
tion may  involve  editing.  Both  may  be  either  official,  that  is,  be  undertaken 
by  a  recognized  political  authority,  or  unofficial,  that  is  done  by  private 
individuals.  Often,  the  line  between  codification  and  compilation  may  be 
blurred  since  some  codes  are  relatively  unsystematic  and  a  compilation  may 
be  well-ordered.  Nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule  codes  tend  to  be  more 
systematic  and  are  generally  assumed  to  be  internally  consistent.  Also,  in  the 
case  of  official  codes,  they  are  often  intended  to  supplant  case-law.  In  effect, 
the  official  code  becomes  the  basic  legal  document  of  society.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases  of  codification,  the  code  becomes  the  exclusive  source  of  law. 

One  may  divide  the  history  of  code-making  and  codification  into  several 
periods.  First  is  the  Roman  period.  The  Roman  world  produced  two  major 
attempts  at  codification.  The  first  official  Roman  code  was  promulgated  by 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  II  in  438  A.D.  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Codex 
Theodosianus.  This  Code  consists  entirely  of  imperial  laws  which  have  been 
especially  chosen  and  abstracted  for  inclusion  in  the  Code.  The  Theodosi- 
anus came  to  be  the  major  source  for  Roman  law  in  the  West  prior  to  the 
Twelfth  Century.  It  was  abridged  and  repromulgated  by  the  Visigothic  King 
Alaric  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Century  under  the  title  Breviarium 
Alaricianum  and  copies  of  this  Romano- Visigothic  code,  and  epitomes 
thereof,  circulated  throughout  Carolingian  Europe. 
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The  second  major  Roman  effort  at  codification  was  undertaken  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  This  codification  is  more  sophisticated 
and  extensive  than  the  Theodosianus  promulgated  a  century  before.  It 
consists  of  four  separate  parts:  (1)  the  Institutes,  a,  basic  textbook  for  law 
students;  (2)  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  a  collection  of  abridged  extracts  from 
juristic  treatises  written  during  the  classical  period  of  Roman  law;  (3)  the 
Codex  Justinianus,  a  collection  of  imperial  laws  modeled  upon  the  Theo- 
dosianus and  intended  to  supplant  it;  and  (4)  the  Novels,  imperial  laws 
promulgated  after  the  end  date  of  the  Codex.  The  entire  Justinianean 
codification  is  now  known  as  the  Corpus  Iuris  Civilis,  a  title  given  to  it  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century  by  the  French  jurist  and  legal  antiquarian,  Denys  Godefroy 
(Gothofredus).  Because  the  Corpus  Iuris  Civilis  is  essentially  a  Byzantine 
product  (Justinian's  capital  city  was  Constantinople,  not  Rome)  and  because 
trade  and  communications  between  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  West 
broke  down  soon  after  its  promulgation,  the  Corpus  Iuris  Civilis  was  little 
known  in  the  West  until  it  was  rediscovered  in  the  Twelfth  Century  in  Italy. 
The  major  "discovery,"  iri  fact,  was  of  the  Digest,  in  a  manuscript  at 
Florence,  now  known  as  the  Littera  Florentina.  This  manuscript  is  unique 
and  is  the  basis  of  virtually  all  modern  editions  of  the  text.  From  this 
rediscovery  in  the  Twelfth  Century  until  the  present  day,  the  Corpus  Iuris 
Civilis  has  been  considered  the  example  of  Roman  legal  codification.  It  was 
this  work  which  formed  the  intellectual  and  philosophical  basis  for  virtually 
all  modern  codes. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  jurists  were  rediscovering  the  Corpus  Iuris 
Civilis,  another  great  medieval  codification  was  underway.  This  was  the 
codification  of  Canon  law,  the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  West.  This 
code  consists  of  three  principal  parts.  The  first  is  known  by  two  names, 
either  the  Decretum  or  the  Concordantia  Discordantium  Canonum.  Its 
compiler  was  a  monk  known  as  Gratian  and  the  most  common  way  of 
referring  to  it  is  as  the  Decretum  Gratiani.  This  volume  parallels  the  Roman 
Digest.  It  contains  extracts  from  Church  Councils,  from  the  Church  Fathers, 
and  from  papal  letters.  The  arrangement  is  what  has  come  to  be  called 
scholastic  and  is  modeled  on  Peter  Abelard's  Sic  et  Non.  The  second  part  is 
the  Decretales,  a  collection  of  papal  letters  modeled,  in  part,  on  Justinian's 
Codex.  The  final  part,  also  a  collection  of  papal  letters,  is  known  as  the 
Clementines.  The  whole  collection  has  been  generally  known  as  the  Corpus 
Iuris  Canonici,  paralleling  the  Corpus  Iuris  Civilis,  since  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  It  remained  in  force  in  the  Catholic  Church  until  1917  when  it  was 
replaced  by  the  Codex  Iuris  Canonici,  which  itself  has  just  recently  been 
replaced  by  a  revised  Codex. 

Throughout  the  medieval  period,  national  laws  were  also  collected  and 
partially  codified.  For  instance,  in  the  Visigothic  Kingdom  of  Spain,  the 
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Leges  Visigothorum  were  promulgated  during  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Cen- 
turies. This  collection  was  primarily  comprised  of  royal  decrees  and  laws.  In- 
deed, virtually  all  of  the  laws  contained  in  the  Leges  begin  with  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  king  who  issued  them.  The  Visigothic  Kingdom  was  destroyed 
during  the  Eighth  Century  by  the  Moorish  invasion,  but  in  those  areas  where 
Christians  still  held  power  local  fueros  (legal  collections)  continued  to  be 
promulgated  and  eventually  the  old  Leges  Visigothorum  were  incorporated 
into  a  new  code  in  the  vernacular  called  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  which  itself  was 
replaced  later  by  the  Sietes  Partidas. 

Codification  was  not  limited  solely  to  the  Western  European  states 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  early  modern  period.  In  Norway  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  King  Magnus  Hakonarson  proposed  the  idea  of  a  code  and 
in  Denmark  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  Erik  Krabbe,  a  servant  of  King 
Christian  III,  made  a  similar  proposal.  In  fact,  during  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
codification  and  compilation  of  laws  gained  wide  popularity.  Many  of  the 
great  cities  which  had  substantial  bodies  of  municipal  law  also  undertook 
codification  efforts.  For  instance,  the  Ordenangas  de  Sevila  were  prepared  in 
1527,  the  Coutumes  d'Ypres  were  promulgated  in  1535,  the  Liber  Statutor- 
um  Arrtii  was  published  in  1580.  It  was  during  this  period,  too,  that  the  first 
major  code  of  Jewish  law,  the  Shulhan  Aruk,  appeared. 

The  Sixteenth  Century,  in  fact,  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  flood  of 
codification  efforts.  One  might  suggest  two  primary  causes  for  this  develop- 
ment. First,  clearly  there  is  a  political  dimension  to  both  codification  and 
compilation.  It  was  during  this  period  that  nationalism  and  patriotism  began 
to  increase  rapidly  in  the  West.  With  the  breakdown  of  the  power  both  of  the 
Church  and  the  medieval  secular  hegemonies  such  as  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  national  legal  practices  became  a  source  of  patriotic  pride.  National 
law  came  to  be  identified  with  this  new  national  pride.  By  collecting  and 
codifying  national  laws  and  customs,  governments  were  making  symbolic 
statements  both  to  their  own  people  and  to  other  nation  states. 

The  second  force  behind  the  spread  of  codification  and  compilation  was 
the  invention  of  printing  from  moveable  type  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  For 
the  first  time  it  was  possible  to  make  multiple,  accurate  copies  of  texts  at 
reasonable  cost.  By  the  Sixteenth  Century,  book  production  had  increased 
and  book  prices  decreased  to  the  point  where  it  was  possible  for  private 
individuals  to  begin  to  build  libraries.  Lawyers,  jurists,  and  legal  scholars  all 
wanted  texts  of  laws  that  they  could  use.  In  effect,  once  it  became  possible  to 
have  >a  private  law  library,  a  market  for  law  books  grew.  As  demand  for 
collections  of  texts  grew,  compilations  came  to  be  put  together.  Once  such 
compilations  became  more  frequent,  codification  became  more  feasible,  and 
more  desirable,  as  well. 

The  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  also  witnessed  the  spread  of 
another,  related  phenomenon:  publication  of  compilations  of  laws  no  longer 
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in  force.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  this  genre  of  law  book  is  the 
edition  of  the  Carolingian  capitularia  published  by  Etienne  Baluze  under  the 
title  Capitularia  Regum  Francorum.  The  Carolingian  dynasty  ruled  what 
became  much  of  modern  France  from  the  middle  of  the  Eighth  Century  until 
the  beginnings  of  the  Tenth  Century.  Their  most  notable  member,  Charle- 
magne, was  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  French  history.  The  capitularia 
were  legal  decrees  issued  by  the  Carolingian  kings  designed  to  regulate 
Carolingian  government  and  society.  Baluze's  collection  and  publication  of 
the  Capitularia  served  several  purposes.  First,  of  course,  it  was  a  major 
scholarly  feat.  Secondly,  however,  it  was,  again,  a  symbolic  statement  of 
national  pride,  for  the  French  could  point  to  the  Carolingian  legislation  and 
claim  rightly  that  their  legal  system  was  both  ancient  in  origin  and  formed  by 
great  men. 


The  Capitularia  Regum  Francorum  of  Etienne  Baluze 


The  period  of  modern  codification  began  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Compilation  and  collection  of  legal  materials  continued  to  be  important 
during  this  period,  but  now  officially  sponsored  national  codifications  began 
to  appear.  The  first  such  modern  European  code  was  published  in  Bavaria  in 
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1756  under  the  title  Codex  Maximilianeus  Bavaricus  Civilis.  The  man  be- 
hind the  code  was  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Bavaria,  Alois  von  Kreittmayr.  In 
both  Prussia  and  Austria,  codification  attempts  were  begun  but  never  com- 
pleted during  this  period.  In  1747  the  Project  eines  Codicis  Fredericiani 
Pomeranici  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  but 
no  code  appeared.  Maria-Theresa  of  Austria  also  urged  publication  of  a 
Codex  Theresianus,  but  this,  too,  failed. 

In  France,  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  marked  by  agitation  for  codifi- 
cation. Already,  the  bookstores  were  filled  with  private  compilations  of 
customary  and  statute  law,  and  many  jurists  believed  the  time  had  come  for 
an  official  code.  A  number  of  private  attempts  were  undertaken,  such  as  the 
Code  des  Parlemens  in  1772,  but  the  French  monarchy  did  not  promulgate  a 
national  code.  In  1778  the  Code  Corse,  a  code  containing  legislation  on 
Corsica  was  published  under  royal  authority,  but  this  was  as  far  as  things 
went. 

Similar  codification  movements  grew  in  strength  in  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe.  In  Italy,  Ludovico  Muratori,  one  of  the  greatest  Italian  jurists 
published  the  Dei  Difetti  della  Guirisprudenzia,  but  no  official  code  ap- 
peared during  his  lifetime.  In  1734,  Sweden  promulgated  the  Sveriges  Rikes 
Lag,  by  the  authority  of  King  Frederick  I.  In  Holland,  the  Codex  Batavia 
and  Codex  Gelro-Zutphanicus  were  also  published  during  this  period. 

It  was  the  Nineteenth  Century,  however,  that  saw  publication  of  the 
greatest  of  the  modern  codes,  the  Code  Napoleon,  promulgated  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  This  code  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  all 
modern  codes.  Publication  of  the  Code  Napoleon  caused  great  controversy 
amongst  jurists  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  inspired  one  of  the  most 
important  tracts  written  by,  perhaps,  the  greatest  German  jurist  and  legal 
historian  of  the  period.  Friedrich  Carl  von  Savigny,  the  founder  of  the 
"historical  school  of  jurisprudence"  wrote  the  On  the  Vocation  of  Our  Age 
for  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence  to  convince  his  countrymen  not  to  codify 
German  law.  In  fact,  Savigny's  efforts  failed  and  both  German  and  Italian 
law  was  codified  within  a  century  and  on  the  model  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 
Furthermore,  the  Code  Napoleon  spread  its  influence  wherever  Napoleon's 
power  held  sway.  Thus,  it  was  almost  immediately  published  in  Crakow  in 
Polish.  In  the  United  States  it  was  the  Code  Napoleon  which  inspired 
Edward  Livingston  in  his  successful  attempts  at  codification  which  eventual- 
ly resulted  in  promulgation  of  the  Louisiana  Civil  Code,  which  remains  in 
force,  though  amended,  to  the  present  day. 

Codification  has  also  played  a  role  in  Anglo-American  Common  law. 
Generally,  one  speaks  of  the  Common  law  as  an  uncodified  system.  In  fact, 
the  movement  towards  codification  has  been  strong  both  in  England  and 
especially  in  the  United  States  for  two  centuries.  Its  greatest  supporter  was 
the  English  jurist  and  philosopher  Jeremy  Bentham.  Bentham's  ideas  have 
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exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  United  States.  Throughout  the  Nineteenth 
Century  sporadic  attempts  at  codification  took  place.  The  Field  Codes  in 
California  were  the  first  successful  major  codification.  Other  states  followed 
suit.  However,  it  has  been  in  the  Twentieth  Century  that  codification  has 
truly  taken  root  in  the  U.S.  Two  major  areas  of  American  law  are  codified: 
tax  and  commercial  law.  Tax  law  was  first  codified  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939.  This  code  was  replaced  by  the  Code  of  1954,  which,  as 
amended,  still  remains  in  force.  Commercial  law  was  codified  in  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code,  first  published  in  1962  and  revised  in  1972  and  1978. 
It  is  clear  that  codes  and  codification  are  an  important  part  of  our  legal 
heritage.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to  house  a 
collection  illustrating  this  important  legal  phenomenon. 

M.H.  HOEFLICH 
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"Si  monumentum  requiris . . ." 

George  White  and  the  Rare  Book  Room's 
Science  Collection 


Professor  George  White  (1903-1985)  was  a  distinguished  geologist,  an 
outstanding  administrator,  and  a  passionate  bibliophile.  The  vivacity  of 
his  intellect,  the  depth  and  range  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  keen  interest  in 
the  ideas  of  others  made  it  a  joy  to  be  with  him.  All  those  who  knew  him  will 
cherish  the  memories  he  left  them.  Those  who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  be  enriched  by  a  great  treasure 
he  helped  establish  for  the  University  of  Illinois— the  collection  of  classic 
scientific  works  in  the  Rare  Book  Room. 

Professor  White  was  the  guiding  figure  in  the  acquisition  of  the  majority 
of  the  more  than  7000  volumes  in  the  science  collection,  playing  a  role 
comparable  to  that  of  Harris  Fletcher  in  building  the  Milton  collection  and 
that  of  Thomas  Baldwin  in  building  the  Shakespeare  collection.  The  books 
in  the  science  collection  brim  with  the  intellectual  excitement  that  charac- 
terized George  White's  personality.  Non  Solus  is  an  excellent  place  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  of  these  books,  including  a  sample  of  some  of  the  greatest 
scientific  works  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  several  of  the 
particular  treasures  in  the  history  of  geology  which  Professor  White  himself 
collected. 

1543  has  appeared  in  retrospect  to  be  a  good  date  for  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  Scientific  Revolution.  The  spring  of  that  year  saw  the 
publication  of  two  magnificent  contributions  to  science,  De  Revolutionibus 
Orbium  Coelestium  (On  the  Revolution  of  the  Heavenly  Spheres)  by  Nico- 
laus  Copernicus  and  De  Humani  Corporis  Fabrica  (On  the  Fabric  of  the 
Human  Body)  by  Andreas  Vesalius.  The  library  has  copies  of  the  1543  and 
1566  editions  of  Copernicus'  great  work  and  copies  of  the  1543  and  1555 
editions  of  De  Fabrica. 

Interestingly  enough,  these  two  great  works  from  1543  are  quite  different 
in  character,  as  were  the  men  who  wrote  them.  Copernicus,  who  was  seventy 
years  old  and  on  his  deathbed  when  the  first  copy  of  De  Revolutionibus  was 
brought  to  him,  was  a  great  theoretician  but  a  cautious  individual.  Signifi- 
cantly, his  challenge  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  earth's  immobility  depended 
upon  aesthetic  considerations  and  a  desire  to  return  to  earlier  Greek  princi- 
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Frontispiece  from  the  Fabrica  of  Vesalius  showing  the  amplitheater  at  Padua. 
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pies  rather  than  upon  any  new  observational  data.  What  is  more,  not  so 
much  from  his  own  wishes  as  from  the  intrusion  of  his  editor,  Copernicus' 
book  came  into  the  world  somewhat  disguised,  for  the  editor  gave  it  a 
preface  saying  that  the  author  was  offering  only  a  new  system  for  astronomi- 
cal calculations,  not  a  revolutionary  appraisal  of  physical  reality. 

Vesalius,  in  contrast  to  Copernicus,  was  young  (twenty-nine  at  the  time  of 
the  Fabrica's  publication),  vain,  and  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  novelty  of  his 
contributions.  He  was  not  the  first  anatomist  of  the  Renaissance  to  conduct 
dissections  of  his  own,  but  he  gave  no  indication  of  this  as  he  described  how 
anatomical  demonstrations  were  generally  conducted  in  the  medical  schools 
of  his  day: 

[The  Professor] ...  is  perched  on  a  high  pulpit  like  a  crow,  and  with  an  air  of  great 
disdain,  he  repeats  monotonously  accounts  of  things  that  he  has  not  directly 
observed,  but  has  learned  by  rote  from  the  books  of  others,  or  of  which  he  has  a 
description  in  front  of  him.  The  dissectionist,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  speech,  is  not 
able  to  explain  the  dissection  to  the  students,  and  badly  arranges  the  demonstra- 
tion that  should  follow  the  doctor's  explanations —  Thus  everything  is  poorly 
taught,  days  are  wasted  in  absurd  questions,  and  the  students  are  confusedly 
taught  less  than  what  a  butcher,  from  his  meat-block,  could  teach  the  doctor. 

Vesalius  prided  himself  on  his  skills  as  an  anatomist  and  on  his  ability  to 
correct  errors  that  had  been  made  by  Galen,  the  greatest  medical  authority 
of  antiquity,  but  Vesalius  was  not  a  revolutionary  thinker.  Nonetheless,  his 
method  epitomized  a  new  attitude  toward  learning.  Both  in  the  famous 
frontispiece  of  the  Fabrica,  which  shows  Vesalius  conducting  a  dissection  in 
the  anatomical  amphitheater  of  Padua,  and  in  the  portrait  of  Vesalius 
displaying  the  muscles  and  tendons  of  the  arm  (reproduced  here  from  the 
library's  copy  of  the  book's  first  edition)  one  can  see  the  emphasis  upon 
observing  nature  for  oneself.  (The  superb  woodcuts  in  the  book,  which  were 
executed  under  Vesalius'  direction,  have  been  identified  as  the  work  of  John 
Stephen  of  Calcar,  a  pupil  of  Titian.) 

The  theme  of  making  one's  own  observations  rather  than  relying  upon 
traditional  authorities  was  prominent  in  many  of  the  classic  scientific  works 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  theme  was  struck  by  Galileo  in  his  reports  on 
his  new  discoveries  with  the  telescope,  as  for  example  in  his  Istoria  e 
dimostrazioni  intorno  alle  macchie  solari  e  loro  accidenti,  1613  (History  and 
Demonstrations  Concerning  Sunspots  and  their  Phenomena),  a  rare  volume 
which  the  Library  owns,  and  which  represents  the  first  time  in  print  that 
Galileo  endorsed  the  Copernican  system.  Here  Galileo  complained  of  those 
philosophers  who  never  wish  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  pages  of  Aristotle. 
Aristotle  himself,  Galileo  assured  his  readers,  gave  experience  first  priority 
when  it  came  to  forming  conclusions  about  physical  problems,  and,  Galileo 
suggested,  Aristotle  would  have  surely  endorsed  the  views  Galileo  was 
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promoting  had  he  only  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  the  same  evidence 
himself. 

Ocular  demonstration  was  likewise  a  dominant  theme  in  William  Harvey's 
brilliant  Exercitatio  Anatomica  De  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus 
(Anatomical  Studies  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood  in  Animals)  of 
1628.  Considerably  less  splendid  in  format  than  Vesalius'  work,  Harvey's  De 
Motu  Cordis  is  ample  proof  that  a  book  cannot  be  judged  by  its  cover.  The 
anatomical,  experimental,  and  expository  skills  displayed  in  this  book  are 
extraordinary.  The  implications  of  the  work  were  profound.  Harvey  described 
the  views  he  was  announcing  as 

...  so  strange  and  undreamed  of,  that  not  only  do  I  fear  danger  to  myself  from  the 
malice  of  a  few,  but  I  dread  lest  I  have  all  men  as  enemies,  so  much  does  habit  or 
doctrine  once  absorbed,  driving  deeply  its  roots,  become  second  nature,  and  so 
much  does  reverence  for  antiquity  influence  all  men. 


Anatomical  drawing  from  the  Fabrica  of  Vesalius. 


In  this  work  Harvey  analyzes  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  the  blood  and 
concludes  that  the  blood  circulates  in  the  body,  rather  than  just  ebbing  and 
flowing  as  the  Galenic  system  supposed.  In  the  plate  reproduced  here  (present 
in  the  first,  but  here  taken  from  a  later,  edition),  we  see  an  experiment  that 
the  reader  could  perform  on  himself  to  demonstrate  that  the  valves  in  the 
veins  permit  blood  to  flow  in  one  direction  only,  toward  the  heart. 
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Showing  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  the  new  sights  afforded  by 
the  microscope  was  one  of  the  assignments  of  Robert  Hooke,  as  Curator  of 
Experiments  for  the  Royal  Society.  Beginning  in  April  1663,  he  was  charged 
with  bringing  at  least  one  microscopical  observation  to  every  meeting  of  the 
Society.  Hooke  proceeded  to  display  for  his  curious  colleagues  such  wonders 
as  the  "cells"  of  cork,  the  colors  of  thin  films  like  soap  bubbles,  and  the 
beauties  of  such  creatures  as  the  flea  and  the  louse,  which  in  the  Library's 
copy  of  Hooke's  Micrographia  of  1665  are  revealed  in  all  their  glory  in  fold- 
out  plates.  (The  ready  availability  of  these  creatures  at  the  Royal  Society 
suggests  that  life  in  17th-century  England  had  its  drawbacks  for  the  social 
and  intellectual  aristocracy  as  well  as  for  others.)  Hooke  also  showed  the 
Fellows  the  similarities  between  the  microstructure  of  charcoal  and  that  of 
fossilized  wood,  and  he  argued  that  other  stony  objects  that  resembled  living 
things  were  likewise  of  organic  origin. 

Hooke's  point  about  fossils  was  made  again  in  both  the  title  page  and  the 
frontispiece  of  Agostino  Scilla's  1670  La  Vana  Speculazione  disingannata 
dal  Senso  (Vain  Speculation  undeceived  by  Sense).  Scilla  maintained  that 
fossil  shells  were  truly  the  remains  of  animals  that  were  once  alive,  rather 
than  the  productions  of  a  "plastick  virtue"  in  the  earth.  In  the  frontispiece, 
the  figure  of  "Sense"  is  attempting  to  show  "Vain  Speculation"  the  organic 
origin  of  the  forms  in  question. 

One  must  not  accept  too  simplistic  a  view,  however,  of  the  importance  of 
fresh  observations  for  the  scientific  revolution,  as  the  case  of  Copernicus— or 
the  strong  Aristotelian  context  of  Harvey's  work— are  sure  to  remind  us.  If 
we  continue  with  the  particular  problem  of  making  sense  of  fossils,  for 
example,  we  get  some  sense  of  the  role  of  interpretive  frameworks  in  how 
one  assesses  what  one  sees.  Thanks  to  George  White's  special  interest  in  the 
history  of  geology,  the  Library's  holdings  are  extremely  rich  in  classic  and 
rare  works  on  the  importance  of  fossils  for  understanding  the  history  of  the 
earth.  Exploring  these  writings  affords  special  opportunities  for  appreciating 
the  intellectual  challenges  that  earlier  thinkers  confronted,  and  how  they 
perceived  the  world  around  them. 

The  Englishman  Martin  Lister,  for  example,  was  an  excellent  observer. 
His  Historiae  Animalium  Angliae  (1678)  includes  a  splendid  illustration  of 
fossil  ammonites.  He  doubted,  however,  their  organic  origin.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  some  stony  forms  that  looked  like  shells  did  genuinely  represent 
the  remains  of  creatures  that  had  once  been  alive,  but  he  was  reluctant  to 
admit  that  this  was  necessarily  the  case,  for  many  of  the  forms  found  in  the 
English  geological  strata  simply  did  not  correspond  to  any  known  living 
creatures.  Hooke  had  suggested  that  fossils  had  been  "thrown  up"  on  the 
land  by  ". . .  some  Deluge,  Inundation,  Earthquake,  or  some  such  other 
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means."  Lister  observed  that  if  this  were  the  case,  one  should  find  fossils  of 
all  kinds  simply  spread  around  the  earth.  Instead,  particular  forms  seemed  to 
be  confined  to  particular  strata.  This  appeared  to  argue  that  these  forms 
grew  there  as  inorganic  bodies,  according  to  the  kinds  of  substances  present 
there.  For  Lister  this  was  a  reassuring  way  of  handling  the  problem  that 
some  fossils,  ". . .  were  not  cast  in  any  Animal  mold,  whose  species  or  race  is 
yet  to  be  found  in  being  at  this  day." 


Drawing  of  experiment  to  determine  the  flow  of  blood.  From  William  Harvey's  Du 
Motu  Cordis. 


The  idea  of  extinction  was  not  a  comfortable  one  for  seventeenth  century 
thinkers.  The  possibility  of  a  fossil  form  representing  an  organic  being  that 
had  lived  once  but  was  no  longer  in  existence  led  John  Ray  to  write  in  1695 
to  his  friend  Edward  Lhwyd:  ". . .  there  follows  such  a  train  of  consequences, 
as  seem  to  shock  the  Scripture-history  of  the  novity  of  the  World;  at  least 
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they  overthrow  the  opinion  generally  received,  &  not  without  good  reason, 
among  Divines  and  Philosophers,  that  since  the  first  Creation  there  have 
been  no  species  of  Animals  or  Vegetables  lost,  no  new  ones  produced."  Ray 
was  also  uneasy  about  what  the  location  of  fossils  implied  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  earth.  If  certain  fossils  did  have  an  organic  origin,  and  they 
represented  creatures  that  had  once  lived  in  the  ocean,  how  was  one  to 
account  for  their  presence  in  strata  well  above  sea  level?  Such  questions 
inevitably  began  to  cast  doubt  on  the  newness  of  the  earth,  which,  by  the 
standard  accounts,  was  only  on  the  order  of  six  thousand  years  old.  (The 
Library  has  several  copies  of  Archbishop  James  Ussher's  famous  17th  cen- 
tury work  Annates  veteris  testamenti  a  primu  mundi  origine  deducti,  which 
dates  the  Creation  to  the  eve  of  October  23,  4004  B.C.) 

Debates  about  the  meaning  of  fossils  continued  through  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  problem  of  extinction  emerged  as  a  burning  issue  at  the  very 
end  of  the  century  as  two  great  French  zoologists,  Georges  Cuvier  and  Jean- 
Baptiste  Lamarck,  debated  the  nature  of  the  fossil  record  and  its  implications. 
Cuvier,  working  primarily  with  the  fossil  remains  of  large  animals,  such  as 
elephants,  made  the  claim  that  the  fossil  evidence  testified  to  a  global 
catastrophe  that  had  destroyed  all  the  forms  that  had  once  lived  on  the  earth. 
Lamarck,  working  primarily  with  fossil  shells,  identified  enough  forms  that 
were  analogous  to  living  species  to  refute  Cuvier's  position.  To  Lamarck, 
who  was  philosophically  opposed  to  explaining  the  earth's  history  by  extra- 
ordinary and  cataclysmic  events,  extinction  was  an  unnatural  and  unwar- 
ranted hypothesis.  Reluctant  to  admit  extinction,  but  aware  that  disparities 
did  exist  between  fossil  and  living  forms,  he  virtually  backed  into  the  idea  for 
which  he  is  now  most  famous,  the  idea  that  species  have  changed  over  time. 
The  Library  owns  Cuvier's  magnificent,  four-volume  collection  of  his  pale- 
ontological  studies,  his  Recherches  sur  les  ossemens  fossiles  (Enquiry  into 
Fossil  Bones)  of  1812,  as  well  as  Lamarck's  major  works,  including  a  copy  of 
the  rare  Memoire  sur  les  fossiles  des  environs  de  Paris  (1802-1809)  which 
belonged  to  Lamarck's  and  Cuvier's  colleague  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire 
Naturelle  in  Paris,  the  geologist  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  special  holdings  in  the  history  of  science 
collection  in  the  Rare  Book  Room.  The  full  extent  of  the  Library's  holdings 
of  classic  works  relating  particularly  to  the  history  of  the  earth  has  been 
documented  in  Dedrick  C.  Ward  and  Albert  V.  Carozzi,  Geology  Emerging: 
A  Catalog  Illustrating  the  History  of  (1500-1850)  from  a  Collection  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  (1984),  the  publi- 
cation of  which  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  George  and 
Mildred  White.  Scholars  interested  in  using  the  Library's  science  collection 
will  be  greatly  aided  by  this  extremely  valuable  research  tool. 

The  theme  of  seeing  for  oneself  provides  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this 
modest  sampling  of  books  in  the  Rare  Book  Room's  history  of  science 
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collection.  Seeing  for  oneself  appears  to  be  a  straightforward  enough  activity, 
but  it  is  in  fact  a  never-ending  challenge.  George  White,  as  both  a  geologist 
and  a  historian  of  science,  appreciating  as  well  as  anyone  that  it  is  not  only 
important  to  look  for  oneself,  it  is  also  necessary  to  appreciate  what  one  sees, 
and  one  cannot  do  this  without  seeing  at  the  same  time  the  context  of  what- 
ever is  under  scrutiny.  Indeed,  the  true  wealth  of  the  library  collection 
Professor  White  helped  assemble  should  be  measured  not  just  in  terms  of  the 
importance  that  is  already  ascribed  to  these  books  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
unknown  insights  that  are  yet  to  be  fathomed  from  them.  Even  within  the 
last  two  decades  historians  of  science  have  changed  markedly  their  under- 
standing of  the  ideas,  methods,  and  historical  contexts  of  even  such  giants  as 
Nicolaus  Copernicus,  William  Harvey,  and  James  Hutton  (the  man  most 
often  identified  as  the  founder  of  modern  geology).  There  is  much  more  to  be 
learned.  George  White  thrilled  to  this  kind  of  intellectual  activity.  His  efforts 
in  establishing  the  Library's  History  of  science  collection  as  a  great  resource 
will  allow  others  to  do  the  same. 

R.  W.  BURKHARDT,  JR. 
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(Upper  left)  Celadon  incense  burner 
(12th  c.).  Kory6  dynasty;  (above  right) 
Celadon  wine  pot  and  bowl  (11th- 
12th  c.).  Kory6  dynasty;  and  (left) 
gilded  bronze  Maitreya  (ca.  600  AD). 
Three  Kingdom  period. 
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KOREAN  ART  BOOKS 
A  Valuable  Gift 


The  Asian  Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 
is  particularly  anxious  to  increase  its  holdings  of  Korean  books,  and 
wishes,  one  day,  to  have  holdings  in  that  area  which  rival  its  Chinese  and 
Japanese  collections.  It  was  particularly  gratifying,  therefore,  when  we  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  some  40  Korean  art  and  cultural  books  from  Dr.  Kil-Won 
Kang,  the  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Lucky-Goldstar  Corporation  (one 
of  Korea's  most  important  business  concerns)  at  a  ceremony  on  January  16, 
1985.  These  magnificent  and  richly  illustrated  volumes  show  the  long  history 
of  Korean  art  and  are  of  interest  to  the  East  Asian  scholars,  lovers  of  Oriental 
art,  and  the  general  public.  Among  the  most  important  titles  in  this  collection 
are  5,000  Years  of  Korean  Art.  (1979,  363  p.)  Guide  to  Korean  Culture. 
(1978,  455  p.)  and  Traditional  Performing  Arts  of  Korea.  (1983,  102  p.). 

The  Art  of  Korea 

Korean  art  can  be  traced  back  for  more  than  5,000  years  in  history.  It 
has  absorbed  and  assimilated  many  diverse  elements  during  its  long  course  of 
development.  Influenced  by"  Han  China,  the  Buddhist  culture  of  India,  and 
various  civilizations  in  the  East,  Korean  art  has  gradually  evolved  to  become 
its  own  in  style  and  beauty.  Although  Korean  art  is  still  less  known  in  the 
West  than  its  Chinese  and  Japanese  counterparts,  its  basic  characteristics  of 
simplicity  of  form  and  color,  serenity,  closeness  to  nature,  and  unconcern  for 
technical  perfection  have  made  it  uniquely  Korean  and  generated  broad 
appeal. 

Recent  excavations  of  ancient  tomb-finds,  early  pottery  and  ornamental 
tiles,  and  prehistoric  artifacts  have  revealed  the  early  dominance  of  foreign 
components  in  Korea.  Nevertheless,  other  art  forms  such  as  ceramics,  metal 
crafts,  Buddhist  sculpture,  architecture,  painting,  lacquer  ware,  and  wood- 
work have  shown  distinct  departures  from  Indian  and  Chinese  styles.  This  is 
especially  true  for  Korean  paintings  which  have  been  explicitly  Korean  since 
the  17th  century.  The  paintings  are  extremely  closely  related  to  ordinary  life 
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Granite  cliff  carving  of  Guatama  Buddha  (9th- 10th  c). 
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and  generally  have  peaceful  and  cheerful  feelings,  a  reflection  of  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  Korean  people. 

Today  Korean  art  is  best  known  for  its  natural  ease  of  manner  and 
conformity  to  natural  environment,  the  unique  features  that  differentiate  it 
from  the  formality  of  Chinese  art  and  the  self-consciousness  of  Japanese  art. 
Korean  art  has  indeed  achieved  a  distinguished  place  among  the  creative 
products  of  Oriental  civilizations. 

KAREN  WEI 
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Detail  of  pages  from  "Four  Seasons"  by  Kim  Tu-ryang  (1698-1764).  Colour  on  silk. 
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(Above)  Portrait  of 
Mark  Twain  from  the 
Pennyroyal  Press 
Huckleberry  Finn; 
and  (right)  print  by 
Joseph  Albers  from 
Formulation  I Articu- 
lation. 
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Selected  Notable  Acquisitions,  1984/1985 


Once  again  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  draw  attention  to  the  year's 
most  spectacular  additions  to  the  University  Library's  research  collec- 
tions. Many  of  the  titles  mentioned  were  acquired  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Library  Friends  and  other  benefactors.  However,  this  brief  acknowl- 
edgment is  a  most  inadequate  expression  of  the  University  Library's  grati- 
tude for  their  generosity  which  increases  each  year. 

Stellar  Additions  to  the  Collections 

Five  major  additions  to  the  collections,  surely  the  year's  richest  and 
most  significant  acquisitions,  clearly  demonstrate  the  support  of  the  Library's 
many  benefactors.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  could  have  been  added  without 
them. 

Early  last  summer  the  generosity  of  the  Friends  and  of  Roman  E. 
Farquhar  made  it  possible  to  acquire  the  large  and  extremely  valuable 
collection  of  sound  recordings  from  the  estate  of  Edward  Kokoefer.  Mr. 
Kokoefer  owned  a  music  shop  in  Champaign  for  many  years  and  seems  to 
have  added  a  copy  of  almost  every  recording  he  purchased  to  his  personal 
collection.  It  contains  over  11,000  American  and  European  recordings  of 
classical  and  contemporary  music  issued  from  the  late  1920s  through  the  mid 
1960s.  Many  are  sealed  in  their  original  wrappers;  a  large  number  are  limited 
editions  in  boxed  sets  and  rare  issues  no  longer  available.  The  collection  is  in 
the  Music  Library. 

Nearly  everyone  associated  with  the  University  must  be  aware  of  the 
addition  of  the  William  S.  Merwin  (b.  1927)  manuscripts  to  the  Rare  Book 
Room  last  fall.  Their  acquisition  was  made  possible  through  an  endowment 
from  the  John  Needles  Chester  Fund  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Founda- 
tion, in  association  with  the  University  Library,  the  Library  Friends,  the 
Research  Board,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of 
Humanities,  and  the  Department  of  English.  Merwin  is  a  major  American 
poet,  translator,  and  prose  writer.  As  noted  in  Professor  Cary  Nelson's 
exhibition  catalog,  produced  for  the  October  10,  1984  opening  of  the  Merwin 
Archive,  "the  manuscripts  cover  a  period  beginning  in  the  mid- 1940s  and 
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extending  to  the  early  1980s.  They  include  much  of  Merwin's  unpublished 
work  from  his  student  days  at  Princeton;  the  notes  for  and  drafts  of  his 
published  poetry,  prose,  and  translations;  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
unpublished  poetry,  prose,  and  drama  from  all  periods  of  Merwin's  career." 
They  will  need  to  be  catalogued  and  arranged  before  they  can  be  opened  for 
public  use,  but,  as  the  documents  displayed  in  Professor  Nelson's  superb 
exhibit  suggest,  the  Archives  are  truly  a  resource  of  national  importance. 
Since  the  acquisition  of  the  collection,  thirty-six  limited,  first,  and  special 
editions  of  Merwin's  work  have  been  added  to  the  Rare  Book  Room's 
existing  collection.  A  number  of  these  were  purchased  as  memorial  volumes 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Friends.  One  of  these  is  a  mint  copy  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Windhover  Press  books,  Robert  the  Devil  (Iowa  City, 
1981),  translated  by  Merwin  with  woodcut  engravings  by  Roxanne  Sexauer 
and  one  of  50  hand  colored  copies  signed  by  both.  The  collection  was  further 
augmented  by  the  purchase  of  twenty  holograph  and  typescript  letters 
written  from  Boston,  London,  and  elsewhere  between  September  1955  and 
August  1968. 

The  Gottfried  Fraenkel  collection  of  early  printed  music  was  purchased 
this  Spring  through  the  generosity  of  the  Library  Friends  from  the  late 
Professor  Fraenkel's  two  sons  Gideon  and  Daniel.  Professor  Fraenkel  was  a 
distinguished  professor  of  entomology  at  the  University  for  many  years. 
Professor  Donald  W.  Krummel's  survey  of  the  collection  indicates  that  it  is 
indeed  a  major  one,  consisting  of  approximately  765  musical  works  pub- 
lished between  1674  and  ca.  1920,  but  mainly  between  1750  and  1850. 
Approximately  two-thirds  are  the  first  or  early  editions  of  the  works  of  nine 
great  classical  composers,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Handel,  Hayden,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann.  The  premier 
item  in  the  collection  is  Louis  Hector  Berlioz's  (1803-1869)  Divo  Virgilio  Les 
Troy  ens,  Opera  en  Cinq  Actes,  Paroles  et  Musique  de  Hector  Berlioz... 
(Paris,  1861-1862).  Les  Troyens  Is  especially  rare.  Scholars  indicate  that  two 
sets  of  proofs,  five  complete  copies,  and  one  incomplete  copy  are  known;  all 
have  markings  and  corrections  in  Berlioz's  hand.  Professor  Fraenkel's  was 
the  only  complete  copy  in  private  hands  and  is  unique  because  it  contains  the 
printed  dedication  which  was  probably  bound  in  later. 

Again  this  year  the  Friends  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  another  magnifi- 
cent celestial  atlas,  a  most  appropriate  companion  to  the  nine  others  acquired 
in  recent  years  through  the  Friends  and  Chester  Funds  (Bayer,  1603;  Schiller, 
1627;  Pardies,  1674;  Flamsteed,  1729;  Doppelmayr,  1742;  Bevis,  ca.  1750; 
Lacaille,  1763;  Bode,  1782;  and  Jamieson,  1822).  Firmamentum  Sobiescia- 
num,  sive  Uranographia,  Totum  Coelum  Stellarum... (Danzig,  1690),  bound 
with  Prodromus  Astronomiae,  Exhibens  Fundamenta. ..(Danzig,  1690),  are 
the  works  of  the  distinguished  Polish  astronomer  Johannes  Hevelius  (1611- 
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1687)  whose  private  observatory  in  Danzig  was  for  many  years  the  best  in 
Europe.  This  folio,  printed  by  Zacharius  Stoll  and  bound  in  contemporary 
calf,  includes  the  first  edition,  first  issue  of  one  of  the  finest  astronomical 
atlases  and  one  of  the  rarest  of  Hevelius'  works.  While  bibliographically 
separate,  the  two  are  usually  found  together  and  were  perhaps  originally 
published  in  this  way,  posthumously,  by  Hevelius'  widow.  The  atlas  contains 
two  engraved  frontispieces,  illustrations  in  the  text,  two  large  folding  en- 
graved maps  of  the  celestial  hemispheres,  and  54  double-page  engraved  star 
maps.  Its  title  refers  to  Hevelius'  patron,  John  III  Sobieski  (1629-1696),  King 
of  Poland,  1674-1696,  after  whom  he  named  the  constallation  Scutum 
Sobiescianum,  referring  to  the  shield  with  which  he  defended  Europe  against 
the  Turks,  at  Vienna  in  1683.  The  Prodromus... is  a  collection  of  Hevelius' 
observations  and  a  catalogue  of  1,564  stars  arranged  alphabetically  by 
constellations,  twelve  of  which  were  introduced  by  Hevelius. 

The  fifth  of  the  special  acquisitions  on  Friends  funds  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  books  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  and  a  felicitous  companion  to 
the  great  Ptolemy  Cosmography  and  Codex  Benedictus  facsimiles  purchased 
previously.  The  magnificent  facsimile  edition  of  Les  Treys  Riches  Heures  du 
Due  de  Berry  (Lucerne,  1984),  hand-bound  in  red  leather  with  gold  tooling  just 
as  the  original  manuscript  now  preserved  in  the  MuseDe  CondeD  at  Chantilly 
had  been,  is  a  meticulous  reproduction.  The  manuscript  is  usually  cited  as  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  books  ever  created,  the  crowning  achievement  of 
manuscript  illumination,  and  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  painting.  About  the 
year  1410,  John,  Duke  of  Berry  (1340-1416),  great  patron  of  the  arts,  entrusted 
Paul  Limbourg  (13857-1416?)  and  his  brothers  with  the  creation  and  illumina- 
tion of  his  private  prayer  book.  It  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of  John's  death 
but  subsequently  completed  about  1485  by  Jean  Colombe  (d.  1529).  The 
manuscript  extends  over  416  pages  and  includes  131  exquisite  miniatures  in 
brilliant  color,  lavishly  decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  and  216  pages  containing 
gold  initials.  Scholars  call  attention  to  the  splendid  array  of  color  and  form, 
the  clarity,  originality,  and  vitality  of  the  illustrations.  The  full-page  minia- 
tures and  illuminated  initials  are  works  of  art  in  themselves,  and  almost 
every  page  is  enhanced  by  gold  decoration.  This  edition  is  the  first  facsimile 
of  the  entire  manuscript.  It  was  printed  and  bound  by  Faksimile-Verlag, 
Lucerne.  The  Rare  Book  Room's  copy  is  no.  274  of  an  edition  limited  to  980 
copies,  of  which  350  were  reserved  for  the  English  speaking  world.  A 
similarly  bound  English  commentary  by  Raymond  Cazelles,  Curator  of  the 
MuseDe  CondeD,  published  by  Faksimile-Verlag  and  Harry  N.  Abrams, 
New  York,  accompanies  it. 
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Incunabula 

The  addition  of  incunables,  books  printed  with  movable  metal  type 
before  1501,  is  always  an  occasion  of  some  importance.  This  year  the  Rare 
Book  Room's  collection  of  1,090  incunabula  (and  42  fragments)  was  aug- 
mented by  three  titles.  The  earliest  is  an  anonymous  work,  Tractatus  Quidam 
de  Turcis. ..  (Nuremberg,  1481),  a  quarto  of  24  leaves  in  a  nineteenth-century 
German  half  parchment  binding.  The  text,  which  details  the  Mohammedan 
expansion  into  Europe,  was  edited  from  various  Dominican  works  in  1474 
and  printed  by  Conrad  Zeninger,  about  whom  little  is  known  other  than  the 
fact  that  he  printed  in  Nuremberg  between  1480  and  1482  and  in  Venice  in 
1486.  This  is  either  a  third  or  fourth  edition  and  is  the  only  Zeninger  title  in 
the  collection.  The  Library  Friends  provided  funds  to  purchase  Marco 
Antonio  Coccio  Sabellico's  (1436-1506)  De  Vetustate  Aquileiensis  Patriae 
(Padua,  between  1481  and  1483).  A  quarto  bound  in  nineteenth-century  calf, 
this  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Latin  poems  of  a  famous  humanist  and  the  only 
known  work  by  the  printer  Antonius,  whose  press  is  now  believed  to  have 
been  in  Padua,  not  Avignon.  The  work  is  actually  a  fragment,  consisting  of 
leaves  51  to  92.  However,  the  Rare  Book  Room's  copy  of  Francesco  Petrar- 
ca's  (1304-1374)  Epistolae  Familiares  (Venice,  1492)  includes  leaves  1  through 
50  of  Sabellico's  work,  which  makes  the  text  almost  complete,  lacking  leaves 
93  through  108.  The  third  new  incunable  is  Deere ta  Concilij  Basiliensis 
(Basel,  1499),  edited  by  another  famous  humanist,  Sebastian  Brant  (1458?- 
1521).  This  first  edition  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basel  (1431-1448)  is 
also  a  quarto,  bound  in  contemporary  blind-tooled  calf  and  printed  by 
Jacobus  Wolff  de  Pforzheim  (d.  1519),  not  before  March  of  1499.  The  Rare 
Book  Room  has  three  other  titles  from  this  printer. 


Continental  Literature 

The  Rare  Book  Room  added  a  number  of  rare  European  titles  which 
one  might  classify  as  literature,  but  in  its  broadest  sense.  Among  the  several 
German  titles,  the  earliest  are  additions  to  the  notable  collection  of  early 
works  by  and  about  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546).  His  Sieben  Busspalm  mit 
Deutseher  Ausslegung  naeh  dem  Sehrifftlichen  Synne  tzu  Christi  und  Gottes 
Gnaden... (Leipzig,  1520)  was  first  published  in  1517.  A  quarto  issued  in  44 
leaves,  it  is  Luther's  first  independent  work  and  his  first  translation  of  a 
Biblical  text.  All  early  editions  are  rare.  Luther's  Formula  Missae  et  Com- 
munionis  pro  Ecclesia  Wittembergensi  (Wittenberg,  1523)  is  a  first  edition  of 
7  leaves  in  which  he  prescribed  the  form  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  Sunday 
ritual  for  the  Church  in  Wittenberg.  Dialogi  Hutteniei  Novi,  Perquam 
Festivi,  Bulla,  vel  Bullicida.  Monitor  Primus.  Monitor  Seeundus.  Praedones 
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ngraving  from  Cordiner's  Prospects  in  Scotland,  volume  2,  1786. 


Strasbourg,  1512)  was  written  by  Ulrich  von  Hutten  (1488-1523),  German 
lobleman,  humanist,  and  author  of  several  pro-Luther  pamphlets.  The  lively 
lialogues  in  this  first  edition  folio  of  38  leaves  have  Luther  and  the  German 
eformer  Franz  von  Sickingen  (1481-1523)  as  the  main  speakers  against 
*ope  Leo  X's  Bull  against  Luther.  The  Praedones  exorts  the  aristocracy  to 
>articipate  in  political  and  religious  reform.  The  fourth  early  title,  Bedeut- 
mss  unnd  Offenbarung,  Warer  Hymlischer  Influxion. . .{ Berlin,  1526),  is  a 
are  work  on  astrology  and  prognostication  by  Johannes  Carion,  court 
istrologer  of  Joachim  I  ( 1484-1 535),  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Carion's  many 
vorks  were  very  popular  and  appeared  in  many  posthumous  editions. 

Other  early  German  titles  merit  some  attention.  Johannes  Sen-anus'  (d. 
552)  Synonynorvm  Libellvs.  Ex  Optimis  Latinae  et  Graecae  Lingvae  Scrip- 
oribvs  Congestve. ..(Nuremberg,  1555)  is,  as  described  by  the  dealer  from 
vhom  it  was  purchased,  "a  remarkable  and  extremely  rare  German-to-Latin 
ynonym  dictionary  culled  from  the  writings  of  some  fifty-four  ancient  and 

nodern  authors Containing  over  4,000  German  main  entries. .  .and  over 

10,000  Latin  (and  sometimes  Greek)  equivalents,  this  is  in  essence  a  Renais- 
;ance  Roget's. . .  ."  An  octavo  of  242  leaves,  this  is  an  early  edition  of  an 
:normously  popular  work  extant  in  only  a  few  editions  and  copies.  Henri 
>tegemeier,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature  Emeritus  and 
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Honorary  Curator  of  Emblem  Books  and  Emblematics,  presented  the  Rare 
Book  Room  with  his  copy  of  another  edition  of  Georg  Stengel's  (1585-1651) 
Ova  Paschalia  Sacro  Emblemate  Inscripta  Descriptaque  (Ingolstadt,  1672). 
He  donated  the  first  edition  of  1634  last  year.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
collection  of  emblem  books  contains  approximately  580  editions/ titles  and 
as  many  as  560  facsimiles  and  microtexts.  This  collection  was  also  enhanced 
by  the  only  edition  of  a  Dutch  emblem  book,  Justus  Reifenberg's  (d.  1631) 
Emblematica  Politica.  ..(Amsterdam,  1632),  a  collection  of  34  emblematic 
engravings,  many  of  which  show  finely  drawn  sea  scenes.  Professor  Stege- 
meier  also  donated  a  much  later  German  title,  Albert  Kretschmer's  (1825- 
1891)  Deutsche  Volkstraehten. . .(Leipzig,  n.d.),  a  splendid  volume  on  Ger- 
man folk  costumes  published  about  1870,  containing  90  full-page  color 
illustrations. 

Significant  modern  titles  were  added  to  Gerhard  Mayer's  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  (1875-1926)  Collection  acquired  last  year  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Friends  and  Dr.  Mayer's  widow,  Mrs.  Ruth  Mayer:  a  one  and  one-half  page, 
signed  autograph  letter  from  the  poet  to  Fraulein  Franziska,  dated  April  14, 
1921;  two  variant  duodecimo  issues  of  Rilke's  Fahrten  (Berlin,  1938),  each 
bound  differently,  privately  printed  for  Alfred  Hoennicke  in  an  edition 
limited  to  30  copies;  and  Rilke's  Les  Roses  Suivi  de  Quelques  Fleurs  Choisies 
(Paris,  1944).  A  few  contemporary  Rilke  editions  were  also  added,  but  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  Dr.  Mayer's  collection  is  so  complete  that  the  several 
early  titles  offered  by  dealers  are  already  in  his  collection. 

Three  other  continental  literary  titles  must  be  mentioned.  Le  Compen- 
dium Hystorial  des  Polices  des  Empires  Royaulme  et  Choses  Publicques. . . 
(Paris,  1528),  edited  and  translated  from  Latin  into  French  by  Henri  Romain 
(fl.  1510),  is  a  collection  of  stories,  commentary  on  events,  and  biographies 
taken  from  Livy,  Terence,  and  Ovid.  Initially  published  in  1509  and  a 
popular  work,  this  is  the  only  other  edition  known,  a  folio  of  191  leaves  with 
two  woodcuts,  bound  in  contemporary  calf.  Les  Fables  d'Esope. . .  (Rouen, 
1785)  was  added  to  the  Library's  collection  of  Aesop's  Fables.  This  very  rare 
edition,  limited  to  1200  copies  and  revised  and  enlarged  from  a  1781  edition, 
was  for  young  children  and  includes  a  woodcut  frontispiece,  166  woodcut 
illustrations  in  the  text,  and  quatrains  of  the  famous  French  poet  and 
dramatist  Isaac  de  Benserade  (1613-1691),  as  well  as  prose  explanations  of 
the  fables.  Early  last  fall  the  Rare  Book  Room  finally  received  the  handsome 
limited  edition  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra's  (1547-1616)  Don  Qui- 
xote... (Madrid,  1984).  Published  by  Publicaciones  Internacionales  in  four 
leather  bound  volumes  with  slipcases  and  with  94  illustrations  by  Henry 
Lemarie,  this  edition  of  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  modern  novels  was 
purchased  through  the  generosity  of  Betty  Ann  Knight. 
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.  arremetio  a  todo   el  ijalopc  de  JZocinante,  y 

ctwistio  con  el  primero  molmo  (jue  estaba  Jelante, 

y  ddndole  una  lanzada  en  el  aspa... 


Don  Quixote  tilting  at  the  windmill.  From  the  Internacionales  Publicaciones  Don  Quixote. 


English  Literature 

The  Rare  Book  Room  continues  to  enhance  its  great  collection  of 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  English  literature.  Among  the  Wing 
titles  added,  the  most  important  is  the  first  English  translation,  by  Philip 
Ayres,  of  The  Count  of  Gabalis:  or,  The  Extravagant  Mysteries  of  the 
Cabalists. . .  (London,  1680),  written  by  Nicolas  Pierre  Villars  (ca.  1635-1673) 
and  first  published  in  France  in  1670.  Some  scholars  believe  Villars  was 
assassinated  for  the  revelations  in  this  very  popular  novel  based  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Rosicrucians.  It  was  soon  banned  but  was  later  reissued  in 
many  editions.  Of  the  eighteen  titles  from  the  library  of  the  late  Professor 
Marcus  Goldman,  given  to  the  Rare  Book  Room  by  his  four  children, 
thirteen  are  by  or  about  the  English  poet  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586). 
Three  of  these  are  early  editions  of  The  Countesse  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia: 
the  London  editions  of  1633,  1662,  and  1679. 

Professor  Robert  Rogers  selected  several  eighteenth-century  titles.  Blun- 
derella  or,  The  Impertinent.  A  Tale.  To  Which  Is  Added  The  Beau  Monde, 
or,  The  Pleasures  of  St.  James. ..  (London,  1730),  by  Henry  Carey  (d.  1743), 
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is  a  twelve-page,  largely  uncut  folio.  Blunderella  is  an  anecdote  on  musical 
performances,  Beau  Monde  satirizes  fashionable  manners.  Carey  is  probably 
best  remembered  for  his  Chrononhotonthologos,  a  1743  burlesque  of  con- 
temporary drama,  four  copies  of  which  are  in  the  Rare  Book  Room.  The 
two-volume  first  edition  of  Marguerite  de  Lussan's  (1682-1758)  Life  and 
Heroic  Actions  of  Balbe  Berton,  Chevalier  de  Grillon  [sic.]... (London, 
1760)  is  a  significant  addition  to  the  Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761)  collec- 
tion. As  indicated  by  its  title  page,  this  biography  of  the  legendary  French 
soldier  Louis  des  Balbes  de  Berton  de  Crillon  (ca.  1541-1615)  was  translated 
from  the  French  by  "a  Lady,  and  Revised  by  Mr.  Richardson,  Author  of 
Clarissa,  Grandison,  &c."  Richardson  contributed  assistance  to  the  anony- 


Illustration  from  the  Windhover  Press  edition  of  W.S.  Merwin's  translation  of 
Robert  the  Devil. 
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mous  translator.  The  Capitain  in  Love.  A  Tragi-Comical  Novel. ..(London, 
1768)  is  also  a  major  acquisition.  This  first  edition  in  two  volumes  details  the 
romantic  involvements  of  a  Captain  Edmond  Hervey,  suggesting  an  allusion 
to  a  great  scandal  of  the  era  involving  Thomas  Hervey  and  Elizabeth  Folkes, 
wife  of  the  politician  Sir  Thomas  Hammer,  but  the  novel  bears  no  other 
similarity.  No  other  copies  of  this  London  edition  have  been  located.  Two 
titles  were  added  to  the  Samuel  Johnson  (1709-1784)  collection:  his  Poetical 
Works. ..  (London,  1789),  the  most  complete  early  collection  of  his  poetry; 
and  the  two-volume  Irish  edition  of  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. . .  (Dublin,  1 775). 

Again  this  year  a  number  of  titles  were  added  to  the  H.  G.  Wells  (1866- 
1946)  collection  of  first  and  later  editions,  all  of  which  complement  the 
massive  Wells  archives  of  personal  papers,  correspondence,  manuscripts, 
photographs,  and  other  memorabilia  which  now  occupy  well  over  80  cubic 
feet.  Twenty-eight  editions  of  Wells's  works  and  biographies  were  ordered, 
almost  all  of  them  memorial  volumes  through  funds  provided  by  the  Friends 
and  other  donors.  In  addition,  and  probably  the  most  important  title  added, 


Celestial  illustration  accompanying  dedication  to  John  III  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland, 
from  Helvelius'  Firmamentum  Sobiescanum. 
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is  an  association  copy  of  George  Henry  Borrow's  (1803-1881)  novel  Laven- 
gro;  the  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest  (London,  1896).  This  is  a  presentation 
copy  from  Wells's  library  inscribed  by  the  illustrator  E.  J.  Sullivan  to  H.  G. 
Wells  and  with  his  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  Wells  depicted  as  an  angel  in  a  kilt 
and  Sullivan  as  the  devil  in  a  black  coat  and  high  hat. 


American  Literature 

Again  this  year  the  Rare  Book  Room  ordered  a  Pennyroyal  Press  title, 
Samuel  Clemens'  (1835-1910)  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn  (Northamp- 
ton 1985),  an  edition  limited  to  350  copies,  published  in  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  American  edition.  Like  the  earlier 
Pennyroyal  editions  of  Alice,  Through  the  Looking-Glass,  and  Frankenstein 
acquired  over  the  last  three  years,  the  Twain  classic  includes  Barry  Moser's 
wood  engravings,  fifty-three  of  them,  comparable  in  every  way  to  the  spec- 
tacular engravings  in  his  three  previous  works.  As  its  bookplate  specifies, 
this  volume  was  purchased  by  the  Library  to  honor  Professor  William  H. 
Huff  on  his  retirement  from  the  University  Library  at  Urbana  after  twenty- 
six  years  of  dedicated  service,  1957-1982. 

Three  gifts  are  especially  noteworthy.  Late  last  fall  Professor  Martha 
Landis  and  her  sister  Julia  Landis  Casa  presented  a  collection  of  American 
"dime  novels"  to  the  Rare  Book  Room.  The  collection  of  496  items  had  been 
assembled  by  their  mother  Agnes  Vrooman  Landis  and  was  accompanied  by 
her  inventory.  This  intriguing  collection  of  formula  fiction  so  popular  from 
the  1850s  through  the  1890s  includes  many  issues  of  the  Five  Cent  Wide 
Awake  Library  published  by  Frank  Tousey,  many  of  the  Half  Dime  and 
Dime  Novels  published  by  Erastus  Beadle  (1821-1894)  and  William  Adams 
(1822-1897),  and  similar  tales  of  patriotism,  adventure,  and  romance  set  in 
America's  early  period  issued  by  several  other  publishers.  It  is  in  these  slim 
paper  editions,  which  are  remarkably  well  preserved,  that  the  American 
public  first  read  the  exploits  of  Frank  Reade,  Denver  Dan,  Jack  Harkaway, 
and  Deadwood  Dick.  Professor  Mary  Lee  Spence  donated  the  holograph 
manuscript  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier's  (1807-1892)  poem  "To  John  C. 
Fremont,"  signed  John  G.  Whittier.  It  is  in  26  lines  and  dated  1861.  The  text 
varies  slightly  from  the  published  version.  Two  years  ago  Perry  Miller 
Adato,  producer  and  director  of  documentary  films  for  WNET-TV  in  New 
York,  donated  the  varied  research  materials  (correspondence,  transcripts, 
films,  stills,  scripts,  etc.)  which  she  assembled  for  her  Carl  Sandburg  docu- 
mentary released  in  1982.  She  has  recently  donated  additional  Sandburg 
items  and  similar  materials  gathered  for  several  other  films  she  has  produced 
which  include,  among  others,  documentaries  on  Pablo  Picasso  and  Gertrude 
Stein.  When  the  massive  Adato  Collection  has  been  processed,  it  may  well 
occupy  more  than  250  cubic  feet. 
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Historical  and  Travel  Literature 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  important  historical  works  and  titles  most  easily 
described  as  travel  literature  are  cited  here.  While  all  of  them  enhance  the 
Library's  extensive  collections  in  these  areas,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  many  of  them  are  also  highly  significant  additions  to  the  research 
collections  on  art,  architecture,  and  early  science.  Also,  as  with  many  of  the 
titles  mentioned  in  this  essay,  a  large  number  of  them  are  truly  beautiful 
books,  superb  examples  of  the  finest  in  publishing  in  their  respective  periods. 
The  earliest  is  an  important  early  work  on  Thailand  and  Java,  Voyage  de 
Siam  des  Peres  Jesuites,  Envoyes  par  le  Roy,  aux  Indes  &  a  la  Chine. . . 
(Amsterdam,  1687),  by  the  French  missionary  GuiTachard  (1651-1712).  The 
duodecimo  volume  includes  Tachard's  and  his  companions'  observations  on 
astronomy,  geography,  climate,  and  history,  with  10  full-page  plates  and  21 
folding  plates,  including  four  maps.  The  distinguished  English  orientalist 
Joseph  White  (1745-1814)  edited  Historiae  Aegypti  Compendium,  Arabice 
et  Latine. . .  (Oxford,  1800),  by  Abd  Al-Latif  (1 162-1231),  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time.  His  account  of  the  early  history  of 
Egypt  includes  commentary  on  events  of  his  own  day,  natural  history, 
ancient  monuments,  architecture,  cookery,  and  the  Nile.  Charles  Cordiner's 
(17467-1794)  Remarkable  Ruins,  and  Romantic  Prospects  of  North  Britain. 
With  Ancient  Monuments  and  Singular  Subjects  (London,  1788-1795)  is  a 
magnificent  two-volume  quarto  with  engraved  titles,  frontispiece,  and  plates 
by  Peter  Mazell  after  Cordiner's  drawings.  It  was  purchased  through  the 
generosity  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ferguson  and  Samuel  Gove  in  memory 
of  Glenn  P.  Haskell.  John  Hassell  (d.  1825)  was  a  prolific  artist,  fine  water- 
colorist,  engraver,  and  publisher  of  his  own  works.  His  Tour  of  the  Grand 
Junction,  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Engravings. . .  (London,  1819)  is  a  delight- 
ful tour  of  the  Midlands  by  following  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  The  23 
colored  aquatints  provide  charming  views  of  rural  England. 

The  Library's  Abraham  Lincoln  collection  was  enhanced  by  the  pur- 
chase of  two  rare  broadsides  containing  the  texts  of  two  speeches  on  Lincoln's 
personal  life  by  William  Henry  Herndon  (1818-1891),  Lincoln's  law  partner 
from  1844  until  1861  and  author  of  the  famous  three-volume  Lincoln  biog- 
raphy published  in  1889.  Five  hundred  copies  of  Herndon's  fourth  Lincoln 
lecture,  "Miss  Ann  Rutledge,  New  Salem,  Pioneering,  and  the  Poem," 
delivered  in  Springfield  on  November  16,  1866,  were  printed  in  advance,  the 
first  publication  of  Lincoln's  tragic  love  affair  with  Ann  Rutledge  (1816- 
1835)  who  died  before  their  engagement  was  announced.  The  second  broad- 
side, "Mr.  Lincoln's  Later  Life  and  Religious  Sentiments,"  printed  by  the 
Illinois  State  Register,  December  13,  1873,  contains  Herndon's  response  to 
an  earlier  lecture  discrediting  Herndon's  views  on  Lincoln's  faith.  Both 
broadsides  are  preserved  in  morocco  slipcases  in  the  Lincoln  Room  of  the 
History  Library. 
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Detail  of  page  from  the  facsimile  edition  of  Les  tres  riches  heures  du  Due  de  Berry. 
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Works  on  Art  and  Architecture 

There  is  never  a  year  that  the  Rare  Book  Room  does  not  considerably 
augment  its  collection  of  significant  works  on  art,  architecture,  landscape 
art,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  decorative  arts.  The  collection  now  includes 
over  1,000  volumes.  Of  the  estimated  twenty  volumes  ordered  this  year,  the 
following  are  probably  the  most  noteworthy.  The  earliest  is  an  octavo  first 
edition  of  Moyen  Vniversel  de  Practiqver  la  Perspective  svr  les  Tableavx,  ou 
Surfaces  Irregulieres. . .  (Paris,  1653),  a  text  on  the  uses  of  perspective  on 
painted  vaults  and  ceilings  with  31  engraved  plates,  by  Abraham  Bosse 
(1602-1676),  a  distinguished  French  painter,  engraver,  and  architect  who  is 
known  also  for  his  prints  lampooning  various  professions  and  public  figures. 
Abrege  Historique  des  Principaux  Traits  de  la  Vie  de  Confucius. . .  (Paris, 
1788)  is  a  large  quarto  and  the  only  edition  of  a  collection  of  24  engravings 
copied  by  the  engraver  Isidore  Helman  (1743-1806?)  from  originals  sent  to 
Paris  by  Joseph  Marie  Amiot  (1718-1793),  a  French  Jesuit  missionary  to 
China  and  author  of  books  on  China.  Souvenir  de  Venise  (Venice,  ca.  1840) 
is  a  lovely  collection  of  hand  colored  lithographs,  in  an  oblong  quarto, 
reproducing  views  of  Venice  by  the  Italian  painter  Antonio  Canal  (1697- 
1768),  called  Canaletto,  and  the  Dutch  painter  Antonio  Moro  (15257-1575). 
Alfred  Gaussen  died  before  the  publication  of  his  life's  work  Portefeuille 
Archeologique  (Paris,  1862),  a  long  treatise  on  medieval  stained  glass, 
enamel,  miniatures  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  textiles,  sculpture,  furniture, 
and  other  medieval  objects,  with  89  full-  or  double-page  chromolithographs 
drawn  by  Gaussen  and  published  in  this  large  quarto.  The  two-volume  folio 
edition  of  Application  de  la  Figure  Humaine  a  la  Decoration  et  a  VOrnemen- 
tation  Industrielles  (Paris,  1884),  by  the  French  sculptor  Albert  Carrier- 
Belleuse  (1824-1897),  includes  200  of  his  drawings  of  the  human  figure  used 
in  ornamentation. 

Three  contemporary  publications  are  examples  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments in  publishing.  Two  are  facsimile  reproductions  of  early  manuscripts. 
Der  Darmstadter  Hitda- Codex... (Berlin,  1968),  edited  by  Peter  Bloch,  is  a 
small  folio  published  in  a  limited  edition  of  450  copies.  It  includes  58  color 
plates  showing  all  narrative  and  ornamental  paintings  in  an  especially  beau- 
tiful illuminated  manuscript  produced  in  Cologne,  ca.  1000,  and  preserved  in 
the  Hessisches  Landes-  und  Hoch-Schulbibliothek  as  Handschrift  1640. 
Codex  Trivulzianus  in  the  Biblioteca  Trivulziana,  Milan  (New  York,  1982) 
reproduces  the  earliest  Leonardo  de  Vinci  (1452-1519)  manuscripts.  These 
consist  of  57  leaves  and  include  his  famous  wordlist  of  "scientific"  latinisms 
used  in  the  Italian  books  he  read,  a  series  of  architectural  drawings  prepared 
for  a  competition  to  complete  the  Cathedral  at  Milan,  a  section  of  illustra- 
tions showing  his  interest  in  warfare,  and  a  collection  of  real  and  imaginary 
portraits.  The  manuscripts  are  inserted  in  a  fitted  recess  at  the  end  of  the 
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accompanying  text  which  contains  the  transciption  and  translation  of  the 
Codex,  with  an  introduction  by  Carlo  Pedretti,  a  Leonardo  authority.  The 
volume  is  a  quarto  bound  in  brown  leather  with  a  matching  slipcase.  The 
third  title,  purchased  through  the  generosity  of  the  Friends,  is  Formulation/ 
Articulation  (New  York,  1972),  two  portfolios  containing  66  folders  of  127 
screen  prints  of  images  selected  by  the  Austro-American  artist  Josef  Albers 
(1888-1976)  as  representative  of  his  work,  arranged  in  sequential  rather  than 
chronological  order.  The  title  page  of  this  handsome  edition  limited  to  1,000 
copies  is  signed  by  Albers. 


Early  Scientific  Works 

The  significance  of  at  least  part  of  the  Rare  Book  Room's  distinguished 
collection  of  approximately  7,150  early  books  on  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  is  suggested  by  perusal  of  Geology  Emerging... (Urbana,  1984),  a 
bibliography  of  almost  2,400  geological  titles  published  before  1850,  com- 
piled and  annotated  by  Professors  Dederick  Ward  and  Albert  Carozzi.  Most 
of  these  geology  titles  were  acquired  through  the  dedication,  persistence,  and 
generosity  of  Professor  George  W.  White.  His  death  in  February  of  this  year 
is  indeed  a  great  loss  to  the  University,  the  University  Library,  and  the 
Library  Friends.  Professor  White's  role  in  building  this  collection  is  surely 
comparable  to  those  of  Professors  Harris  Fletcher  and  Thomas  Baldwin  in 
amassing,  respectively,  the  Library's  renowned  Milton  and  Shakespeare 
collections.  As  a  memorial  to  Professor  White,  Professor  Robert  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rogers  asked  that  the  Library  purchase  Jean  Andre  Deluc's  (1727- 
1817)  Lettres  Physique  et  Morales  sur  les  Montagnes. . .  et  sur  I'Histoire  de  la 
Terre  et  de  V Homme  (The  Hague,  1778).  Deluc  was  a  distinguished  Swiss 
geologist  and  meteorologist.  This  work,  which  is  a  first  edition  and  first 
issue,  is  a  series  of  letters  written  to  Queen  Charlotte  of  England  describing 
his  geological  researches  in  Switzerland.  In  the  Preface  Deluc  introduces  the 
term  "geologie"  for  the  first  time,  as  a  more  appropriate  word  than  "cosmol- 
ogie"  for  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  most  appropriate 
memorial  volume. 

Two  of  several  other  geology  texts  should  be  mentioned:  De  Igne 
Svbterraneon  Physica  Prolvsio  (Florence,  1641),  by  Giovanni  Nardi  (ca. 
1580-1655);  and  Joannon  de  Saint-Laurent's  Description  Abregee  du  Fa- 
meux  Cabinet  de  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Baillou,  pour  Servir  a  I'Histoire  Natu- 
relle  des  Pierre s  Precieuses,  Metaux,  Miner aux,  et  Autre s  Fossiles  (Lucca, 
1746).  Nardi  was  a  famous  Florentine  physician,  author  of  several  scientific 
works,  and  a  friend  of  the  famous  English  physician  William  Harvey  (1578- 
1657).  This  first  edition  is  a  rare  work  on  volcanoes  and  the  effect  of  volcanic 
action  on  metals,  minerals,  and  the  atmosphere;  it  also  describes  many 
volcanoes^  including  three  American.  The  Saint-Laurent  work  names  and 
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describes  the  scientific  instruments  in  the  collection  of  Guillaume  de  Baillou 
(1538-1616),  a  famous  French  physician  who  designed  several  microscopes, 
invented  a  number  of  scientific  instruments,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  epidemiolo- 
gy- 

In  addition  to  the  great  Hevelius  celestial  atlas,  the  Library's  growing 

collection  on  astronomy  was  enhanced  by  the  purchase  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Riccioli's  (1598-1671)  two-volume  folio  Astronomiae  Reformatae  Tomi  Dvo, 
Qvorvm  Prior  Observationes,  Hypotheses,  et  Fundamenta  Tabvlarvm,  Pos- 
terior Praecepta  Pro  Vsu  Tabularvm  Astronomicarum,  et  Ipsas  Tabulas 
Astronomicas. . .  Continet  (Bologna,  1665)  and  Cary's  New  Celestial  Globe... 
(London,  1800).  Riccioli  was  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  an  astronomer  whose 
theories  and  discoveries  made  him  famous  among  his  contemporaries.  His 
lunar  observations  introduced  terminology  in  use  today.  He  described  sun- 
spots,  observed  planets,  and  collected  facts  for  star  catalogs.  The  large 
folding  plates  of  two  lunar  maps  in  this  work  were  first  published  in  his 
major  work,  Almagestum  Novvm. ..  (Bologna,  1651)  and  were  drawn  by  a 
French  Jesuit  in  China,  P.  Grimaldi.  The  Cary  brothers  John  (ca.  1754-1835) 
and  William  (1759-1825),  famous  English  cartographers,  engravers,  globe 
makers,  and  publishers,  produced  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  renowned 
for  their  accuracy.  This  celestial  globe  with  its  original  base  was  purchased 
on  the  Library  Friends  Fund.  It  is  approximately  12  inches  in  diameter  and 
includes,  as  it  indicates,  "upwards  of  3500  stars  selected  from  the  most 
accurate  observations  and  calculated  for  the  Year  1800  with  the  extent  of 
each  constellation  precisely  defined  by  M.  Gilpan  of  the  Royal  Society." 


Miscellanea 

While  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  mention  all  major  acquisitions  of  the 
year,  the  following  rare  items  must  not  be  omitted:  the  Jodocus  Hondius  (ca. 
1594-1629)  engraved  and  decorated  map  Italia  Nuovamente. ..  (Amsterdam, 
1617);  David  Loggan's  (1635-1700?)  Oxonia  Illustrata. . .  (Oxford,  1675),  giv- 
en in  memory  of  William  Kappauf  by  Frank  and  Carolyn  Gunter;  and  a 
May  30,  1772,  holograph  letter  from  one  William  Gallagher  of  Philadelphia 
to  Robert  Ormsby  of  Dublin  with  a  hand  colored  manuscript  map  of  a 
"parte  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. ..",  the  gift  of  Dillon  Mapother.  In 
addition  to  the  purchases  on  the  Library  Friends  Fund  already  mentioned, 
there  were  also  at  least  40  contemporary  reference  or  otherwise  special  titles 
purchased  for  the  Agriculture,  Applied  Life,  Asian,  Biology,  Commerce, 
Engineering,  English,  Home  Economics,  Library  Science,  and  Music  libraries, 
and,  of  course,  for  the  Rare  Book  Room.  Mrs.  James  W.  Armsey  provided 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  about  20  works  on  genealogy  for  the  Illinois 
Historical  Survey.  Allen  and  Elaine  Avner  made  it  possible  to  purchase  a 
number  of  special  editions  of  the  Yiddish  classics  for  a  growing  collection  in 
this  area. 
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If  this  review  of  "notables"  were  further  extended,  it  would  include 
other  rare  books,  limited  editions,  and  handsome  facsimiles,  archival  materi- 
als in  their  original  state  and  in  microtext,  the  great  catalogs  of  important 
collections  preserved  elsewhere,  special  indexes,  reference  works,  and  bibli- 
ographies, long  runs  of  major  research  journals,  and  countless,  contempo- 
rary scholarly  works  in  many  disciplines.  All  are  essential  to  the  collections 
of  this  great  University  Library  which  must  respond  to  many  varied,  and 
sometimes  unpredictable  research  needs.  To  repeat  an  observation  offered 
annually,  but  always  most  sincerely,  the  Library  Friends  and  the  Library's 
other  benefactors  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Library  to  meet  so  many  of 
these  needs  and  to  fulfill  its  other  responsibility  to  preserve  significant  works 
for  their  intrinsic  merit.  The  University  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign  is 
deeply  appreciative,  indeed,  of  the  dedication  and  generosity  of  its  many 
benefactors. 

NORMAN  B.  BROWN 
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Friends — A  Legacy  of  Excellence 


The  continued  growth  and  development  of  Library  Friends  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  is  a  true  success  story.  Since  the 
founding  of  Friends  in  1972,  more  than  $400,000  has  been  given  by  Friends 
for  Library  acquisitions.  This  collective  generosity  on  the  part  of  Friends 
members  has  been  an  invaluable  source  of  support  for  the  Library. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Library  Friends  this  year  have  been  fortunate  to  guide  the  activities  of  the 
Friends  organization.  It  is  our  charge  to  encourage  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  University  Library  and  to  develop  means  to  attract  gifts 
of  money,  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  appropriate  material  to  support 
the  Library  program.  We  are  proud  of  the  Library's  international  reputa- 
tion, and  we  strive  to  help,  wherever  we  can,  the  efforts  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  University  Library. 

It  has  been  our  special  pleasure  this  past  year  to  be  involved  in  the 
dedication  of  the  new  stack  addition  and  the  dedication  of  the  Library's 
online  catalogue  system.  Both  events  have  long-range  implications  for  the 
future  of  our  Library. 

There  are  four  standing  committees  within  the  Executive  Committee: 
Development,  Volunteer  Services,  5-Year  Plan,  and  Program.  Each  commit- 
tee has  established  goals  and  a  written  plan  to  ensure  that  the  goals  are  met. 
As  a  group,  our  top  priority  is  to  continue  to  achieve  the  private  cooperation 
needed  to  maintain  the  University  Library's  outstanding  collection  and  its 
rank  as  a  premier  research  library. 

RONALD  M.  BATES 
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On  Development  and  Public  Affairs 
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The  best  word  to  describe  the  Library's  activities  in  1984-1985  is  dedica- 
tion. During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Library  dedicated  its  sixth  stack 
addition  and  the  online  catalogue,  two  separate  events  of  remarkable  signifi- 
cance. The  dedication  of  the  Library  addition,  which  will  house  two  million 
volumes,  demonstrated  the  confidence  of  the  state  in  the  University  and  the 
Library.  The  online  catalogue,  linked  to  the  statewide  circulation  system, 
provides  users  with  one  of  the  nation's  most  technologically  advanced  li- 
brary access  systems.  The  new  physical  space,  coupled  with  improved  access 
to  the  collections,  enhances  the  Library's  reputation  as  a  premier  research 
facility. 

In  October,  at  the  time  of  the  addition  dedication,  the  Library  celebrated 
the  opening  of  the  W.  S.  Merwin  Archive,  a  major  acquisition  made  possible 
through  the  partnership  of  private  and  public  funds.  Viewed  by  scholars  as  a 
resource  of  international  importance,  the  collection  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  understanding  of  the  poetic  process,  in  addition  to  the 
study  of  Mr.  Merwin's  work. 

Dedication  to  the  Library's  collections,  services,  and  programs  is  clearly 
in  evidence  in  the  establishment  of  two  major  deferred  gifts  to  benefit  the 
Library.  In  November,  the  Library  announced  the  generous  contribution 
made  by  Kathryn  Hansen  of  Urbana.  Miss  Hansen,  retired  Director  of  the 
University  Civil  Service  System  of  Illinois,  created  an  endowment  the  in- 
come from  which  will  be  used  to  purchase  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
research  materials.  Another  University  of  Illinois  alumnus  and  his  wife,  now 
retired  and  living  in  Florida,  have  made  a  large  endowment  bequest  to  the 
Library  at  Urbana-Champaign.  Both  this  bequest  and  Miss  Hansen's  gift 
will  ensure  continued  integrity  of  the  University's  collections.  Because  the 
two  endowment  funds  will  benefit  all  subject  fields  acquired  by  the  Library, 
they  will  provide  flexibility  in  assisting  areas  where  funds  for  research 
materials  are  particularly  needed. 
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The  Library's  National  Resource  Development  Committee  is  helping 
the  Library  identify,  cultivate,  and  solicit  major  gift  prospects  for  the  Li- 
brary. In  addition  to  Arte  Johnson,  Janet  Weston,  John  Winburn,  John 
Barr,  C.  Walter  Mortenson,  and  Edwin  A.  Scharlau  (all  cited  in  last  year's 
Non  Solus),  Harold  R.  Bruno,  Jr.,  B.S.  '50,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  has 
agreed  to  join  the  Committee.  More  than  two  million  dollars  has  been 
identified  for  the  Acquisition  Endowment  Fund.  During  the  next  year  it  will 
receive  our  major  effort  as  the  Library  strives  to  reach  the  five  million  dollar 
goal. 

Through  a  series  of  development  luncheons  held  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room,  the  Office  of  Development  and  Public  Affairs  has  provided  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Library  to  many  local  residents.  To  reach  potential 
donors  living  within  a  sixty  mile  radius  of  Urbana-Champaign,  and  to 
contact  donors  whose  membership  in  the  Library  Friends  has  lapsed,  we 
conducted  this  spring  the  Library's  first  telephone  fund  drive,  which  was 
highly  successful  and  will  be  repeated  next  year. 

Through  a  variety  of  approaches  we  have  increased  visibility  and  pri- 
vate support  for  the  Library.  Library  Friends,  the  annual  funds  program  of 
the  Office  of  Development  and  Public  Affairs,  each  year  attracts  increased 
numbers  of  donors.  We  intend  to  continue  this  expansion.  In  the  past  two 
years  more  than  two  million  dollars  in  private  funds  has  been  raised  for  the 
Library  through  the  Office  of  Development  and  Public  Affairs.  We  appreci- 
ate the  confidence  expressed  in  the  Library  by  our  many  contributors 
throughout  the  country.  As  we  expand  our  efforts  to  ensure  the  continued 
growth  of  the  collections  and  services  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  at 
Urbana-Champaign,  we  will  rely  on  the  counsel  and  support  of  our  volun- 
teers and  donors. 

JOAN  M.  HOOD 
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The  Year  in  Retrospect 


I 


Since  its  founding  in  1972,  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  Friends  at 
Urbana-Champaign  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  University 
Library.  More  than  $500,000  in  annual  gifts  has  been  raised  since  that  time. 
Equally  important,  Library  Friends  has  provided  the  foundation  upon  which 
major  gifts  to  the  Library  have  been  developed.  In  the  last  two  years,  more 
than  $2,000,000  has  been  identified  for  the  Library's  Acquisition  Fund. 

You  will  have  read  about  some  of  the  outstanding  acquisitions  made 
possible  through  the  collective  generosity  of  Friends.  The  University  Library 
is  able  to  maintain  its  preeminent  position  partly  because  of  the  annual 
support  of  its  Friends.  We  are  grateful  for  this  commitment. 

Programs  this  past  year  have  been  informative  and  very  well  attended. 
An  overflow  audience  was  enchanted  by  W.  S.  Merwin's  poetry  reading  in 
conjunction  with  the  Library's  new  stack  dedication  festivities.  Professor 
Robert  W.  Rogers  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  "Alexander  Pope,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  the  Law."  The  spring  volunteer  recognition  event  held 
in  the  Library's  Rare  Book  Room  featured  a  fascinating  program  (with 
slides)  on  Arctic  Ordeal  by  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Houston  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Houston's  book  was  based  on  the  original  manuscript, 
held  in  the  Library's  Rare  Book  Room,  of  John  Richardson,  Surgeon- 
Naturalist  with  Franklin,  1820-22. 

The  Friends  volunteer  program  continues  to  be  very  successful.  A 
volunteer  orientation  in  September,  attended  by  75  people,  initiated  efforts 
for  the  year.  During  National  Volunteer  Week  in  April,  volunteers  Mary 
Rhoades,  Chairperson  of  the  Volunteer  Services  Committee  of  the  Friends 
Executive  Committee,  and  Sid  Berger,  booksale  volunteer,  were  honored  at 
a  breakfast  sponsored  by  Champaign  County  United  Way/ Voluntary  Action 
Center. 

In  addition  to  the  membership  growth  within  the  regular  Friends  orga- 
nization, membership  in  the  Undergraduate  Library  Friends  continues  to 
increase.  This  year  students  worked  as  volunteers  within  the  Library  for  the 
first  time,  and  a  student  advisory  committee  was  organized  to  deal  with 
issues  pertaining  to  the  Undergraduate  Library. 
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Special  thanks  go  to  all  the  volunteers  who  worked  tirelessly  in  the 
rookstacks  shelf-reading,  to  those  who  regularly  cleaned  rare  books,  and  to 
our  tour  leaders  who  guided  local  high  school  students,  Brownie  troops, 
foreign  exchange  students,  mothers  on  campus  for  Mom's  weekend,  and 
others.  Pat  Tarsitano  of  Danville  needs  to  be  singled  out  for  her  many  hours 
of  hard  work  in  the  Friends  Office  with  various  projects. 

The  Library  Friends  assisted  with  numerous  special  events  including  a 
ceremony  recognizing  the  transfer  of  thousands  of  Yiddish  and  Hebrew 
volumes  from  the  Chicago  Public  Library  to  the  University  Library.  This  is 
an  excellent  example  of  inter-library  cooperation.  Also,  Library  Friends  was 
pleased  to  recognize  Justice  Robert  C.  Underwood  for  his  generous  dona- 
tion of  judicial  papers  to  the  Illinois  Historical  Survey. 

Responses  to  the  "Library  is  Looking. . ."  column  in  Friendscript  have 
been  many.  Mr.  John  Kruesi  of  Signal  Mountain,  Tennessee  provided  funds 
to  purchase  the  5-volume  set,  Tonko  Bakoku  Kutsu.  Mr.  Steven  Stroh  of 
Dwight,  Illinois  gave  funds  to  acquire  The  Book  Report  1983  and  Professor 
Steven  P.  Hill  of  Urbana  donated  A  Proper  Price  to  the  collections.  Several 
readers  responded  to  the  request  for  books  on  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
Lincoln  Room.  They  included  Mr.  Lynn  Cline  of  Springfield,  Missouri, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kuhlo  Hunter  of  Quincy,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller  Hanson 
of  Urbana.  The  Library  is  grateful  to  these  donors.  Appreciation  should  also 
be  expressed  to  the  many  people  who  made  unsolicited  gifts  of  books  to  the 
Library. 

Several  new  brochures  and  other  printed  materials  have  been  developed 
for  use  by  Library  Friends.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  help  tell  the  story  of  the 
University  Library,  increase  public  awareness  of  the  strengths  of  the  Library, 
and  generate  increased  financial  support. 

In  April,  in  the  first  telemarketing  program  designed  to  benefit  the 
Library,  several  hundred  former  Friends  were  called  by  telephone  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  them  to  renew  their  support.  Other  University  of  Illinois 
alumni  were  also  called  to  enlist  their  first-time  support  for  the  Library  and 
yet  others  were  contacted  through  a  large  mail  appeal.  Library  users  who  are 
not  Friends  were  also  asked  for  their  help. 

In  addition  to  coordinating  the  exhibit  schedule  for  the  year,  Library 
Friends  was  pleased  to  arrange  two  exhibits  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Library. 
Before  Christmas,  gift  items  sold  by  Friends  were  displayed.  In  the  spring,  a 
bicentennial  tribute  to  John  James  Audubon  (born  April  1785)  was  featured. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Library  Friends  has  been  an  invaluable 
source  of  guidance  to  the  annual  giving  program.  The  board  meets  quarterly 
to  assess  the  various  Friends  activities  and  to  suggest  ways  that  we  might 
increase  our  visibility  while  carrying  out  our  specific  goals. 

DEBORAH  SMITH  OLIEN 
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MAJOR  ENDOWMENTS 
BEQUESTS  WILL  BENEFIT  UIUC  LIBRARY 

During  the  past  year  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign 
has  received  two  major  endowments  and  four  estate  gifts. 

These  gifts,  when  combined  with  others  received  during  the  previous  two 
years,  total  more  than  $2  million  in  special  gifts  to  assist  the  UIUC  Library  in 
its  goal  of  providing  a  higher  level  of  acquisitions  and  services. 

They  are  important  contributions  toward  establishing  the  $5  million  Library 
Acquisitions  Endowment  which  is  one  of  the  University's  fund-raising  objec- 
tives. 


Kathryn  G.  Hansen 

Kathryn  G.  Hansen  Makes  Major  Gift 

Miss  Kathryn  G.  Hansen,  of  Urbana,  the  retired  director  of  the  State 
Universities  Civil  Service  System  of  Illinois,  and  secretary  of  the  Merit  Board, 
established  a  major  endowment  to  the  Library  program. 

At  the  time  the  endowment  was  announced,  University  Librarian  Hugh  G. 
Atkinson  said,  in  part,  "The  fact  that  (Miss  Hansen's)  gift  is  not  'earmarked' 
for  a  special  field  permits  us  to  use  income  from  the  permanent  endowment  to 
purchase  books,  periodicals  and  journals,  and  other  research  materials,  in 
areas  where  the  funds  are  particularly  needed.  Establishment  of  the  Library 
endowment  fund,  through  the  Campaign  for  Illinois,  will  provide  a  base  to 
ensure  the  continuing  integrity  of  the  University  collections." 

Miss  Hansen,  a  native  of  Gardner,  Illinois,  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  with  a  B.S.  in  Journalism  in  1934,  and  an  M.S.  in  Education  in  1936. 
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She  had  a  distinguished  career  in  personnel  administration  at  the  University 
and  in  the  State  Universities  Civil  Service  System  of  Illinois  before  retiring 
and  becoming  a  noted  author. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  director  of  the  state  system  and  as  Merit  Board 
secretary,  Miss  Hansen  also  served  for  18  years  as  national  editor  of  the 
College  and  University  Personnel  Association  and  its  professional  Journal, 
and  also  edited  The  Illini  Worker  for  civil  service  employees  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  She  contributed  numerous  articles  to  professional  journals,  and 
many  times  served  as  consultant  to  other  colleges,  universities  and  boards  of 
higher  education  across  the  nation. 

Following  her  retirement,  she  wrote  two  books,  Grundy  Corners  and 
Sarah. 

Anonymous  Donors  Establish  Endowment 

A  University  of  Illinois  alumnus  and  his  wife,  now  retired  and  living  in 
Florida,  have  made  a  large  endowment  bequest  for  the  University  Library  at 
Urbana-Champaign. 

The  donors  prefer  not  to  have  their  names  released  in  connection  with  the 
gift  during  their  lifetimes.  Their  wills  provide  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  which  is  an  important  contribution  toward  establishing  the  $5  million 
Library  Acquisitions  Endowment. 

The  anonymous  donors  were  first  attracted  to  the  idea  of  an  endowment 
when  they  read  about  a  similar  gift  in  a  Friendscript  issue. 

Four  Estate  Bequests  Received 

Within  the  past  year  there  have  been  received  four  estate  bequests  that  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign  in  the 
future. 

William  W.  Young  Estate 

University  of  Illinois  graduate  William  W.  Young  of  Pennsylvania  has 
provided  more  than  $78,000  to  the  Library  for  purchase  of  books  relating  to 
English  and  American  literature.  Interest  from  the  fund  will  be  used  annually 
to  purchase  materials  for  the  Library. 

Estate  of  Phyllis  Baxter  Erwin 

Library  Friends  member  Phyllis  Baxter  Erwin  established,  through  her 
estate,  an  endowment  fund  to  benefit  the  Rare  Book  collection.  Ms.  Erwin, 
who  had  lived  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  earned  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate degrees  from  the  University  in  1943  and  1965. 
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Estate  of  Evelyn  E.  Pflaum 

Evelyn  E.  Pflaum,  a  Library  Friends  member  from  Columbia,  Missouri, 
provided  in  her  will  for  the  establishment  of  the  Barbara  Lynn  Pflaum 
Memorial  Endowment  Fund  to  honor  her  daughter.  Barbara  Pflaum,  who 
died  in  1981,  received  her  master's  degree  in  Biology  in  1968  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  endowment  fund  will  be  used  for  Library  acquisi- 
tions in  the  natural  sciences. 

Estate  of  Winfield  S.  and  Evalene  K.  Angus 

The  Angus  Endowment  Fund  to  benefit  the  Library  was  established 
through  the  generosity  of  Winfield  S.  and  Evalene  Kramer  Angus  of  Miami, 
Florida.  Income  from  the  fund  will  benefit  the  Library's  collections,  programs 
and  services.  Mr.  Angus  earned  UIUC  degrees  in  1930  and  1934,  while  Mrs. 
Angus'  degrees  were  conferred  in  1928  and  1936. 


University  of  Illinois  Library  Friends 
Fiscal  1985  Statement 

During  fiscal  1985,  gifts  from  1700  donors  to  the  Library's  annual  fund 
program  totalled  $101,193.58.  This  figure  reflects  $12,798.50  received  in  new 
monies  as  a  result  of  the  spring  telefund  and  $8,500  added  to  the  Library 
Friends  Endowment.  Over  $65,876.64  (partially  reflecting  the  June  30,  1984 
balance)  was  spent  on  Library  acquisitions  during  the  year  with  the  remainder 
to  be  spent  in  fiscal  1986. 

FY  1985  gifts  to  the  Library  Friends  Endowment  Fund  plus  interest  income 
brought  the  Endowment  Fund  total  to  more  than  $29,000. 

In  addition  to  the  $101,193.58  total,  the  Presidents  Special  Fund  of 
$26,9 1 3.23  was  distributed  to  Library  Friends  for  the  purchase  of  new  Library 
material. 

As  in  past  years,  administrative  costs  were  held  to  a  minimum. 


UIUC  Library  Endowments 

In  FY85  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign  valued 
its  total  endowment  fund  at  more  than  $1,164,000.  Of  that  amount  more 
than  $673,000  in  bequests  were  acquired  in  1984-85.  In  addition,  during  the 
last  two  years,  approximately  $1,350,000  have  been  identified  in  formal 
bequests  but  not  yet  received. 

Increased  development  and  public  affairs  activities  will  continue  to  attract 
for  the  Library  additional  visibility  and  in  turn,  additional  private  support. 
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MATERIALS  PURCHASED  BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

LIBRARY  FRIENDS  at  Urbana-Champaign 

July  1,  1984-  June  30,  1985 

11,000  sound  recordings  of  Eddie  Kokoefer  collection  1930-65 

Albers,  Josef.  Formulation:  Articulation.  Signed,  limited  edition.  Ahrams, 

NY:  1972. 
American  Spectator.  Bloomington,  IN,  1985. 

Approved  Methods  of  Analysis,  8th  edition.  St.  Paul,  MN:  American  Associ- 
ation of  Cereal  Chemists,  1983. 
Association  of  Official  Analytical  Chemists.  Official  Methods  of  Analysis, 

14th  ed.  1984. 
Association  for  Research  in  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease.  Eating  and  Its 

Disorders.  NY:  Raven  Press,  1983. 
Banks  of  Illinois.  Austin,  TX:  Sheshunoff  &  Co.,  1983. 
Bell,  Carol  W.  Ohio  Genealogical  Guide.  Youngstown,  OH,  1984. 
Berlioz,   Louis   Hector.   Divo    Virgilio/ Les   Troyens  /  Opera  en  cinq  actes/ 

Paroles  et  Musique/de/ Hector  Berlioz...  /Partition  de  Piano  et  Chant/ 

. . .  Imp.  Thierry  freres,  Paris. 
The  Book  Report,  1983.  London,  1983. 
CRC  Handbook  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  65th  ed.  Boca  Raton,  FL:  CRC 

Press,  Inc.,  1984-85. 
Cary,  John  and  William  Cary.  Cary's  New  Celestial  Globe . . .  Made  and 

sold  by  J.  W.  Cary.  Strand,  London,  January  1,  1800. 
Cervantes,  Saavedra  Miguel  de.  Don  Quixote  Con  Placas  Inscriptas  Como  se 

Menciona  en  la  Orden  Adjunta.   Publicaciones  Internacionales,  S.  A., 

Madrid,  Spain:  1978. 
Cordiner,  Charles  (17467-1794).  Remarkable  Ruins,  and  Romantic  Prospects, 

of  North  Britain. . .  v.l.  London:  Peter  Mazell,  1788,  v. 2.  London:  I.  and 

J.  Taylor,  1795. 
Crandall,  Ralph  J.,  ed.  Genealogical  Research  in  New  England.  Baltimore, 

1984. 
Cuban,  Larry.  How  Teachers  Taught:  Constancy  and  Change  in  American 

Classrooms:  1890-1980.  New  York,  1984. 
Davis,  Robert  Scott,  Jr.  Research  in  Georgia.  Easley,  SC,  1981. 
Deluc,  Jean  Andre.  Lettres  Physique  et  Morales  sur  L'Histoire.  Paris,  1779. 
Eakle,  Arlene  &  Johni  Cerny,  eds.  The  Source:  A  Guidebook  of  American 

Genealogy.  Salt  Lake  City,  1984. 
Emblem  Books  in  the  Princeton  University  Library.  Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 

University,  1984. 
Fagan,  Ted,  and  William  R.  Moran,  comps.  The  Encyclopedic  Discography 

of  Victor  Recordings:  Pre-Matrix  Series.  The  Consolidated  Talking  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Eldridge  R.  Johnson,  &  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co Westport, 

CT:  Greenwood  Press,  1983. 
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Falley,  Margaret  D.  /m/z  a/W  Scotch-Irish  Ancestral  Research,  v.  1-2.  1981. 

Fw?  Print.  San  Francisco,  1985. 

Gottfried  S.  Fraenkel  collection  of  rare  and  early  music 

Gnacinski,  J.  and  L.   Gnacinski.   Polish  and  Proud:  Tracing   Your  Polish 

Ancestry.  Indianapolis,  1983. 
Hamilton-Edwards,  Gerald.  In  Search  of  British  Ancestry.  Baltimore,  1983. 
Hamilton-Edwards,  Gerald.  In  Search  of  Scottish  Ancestry.  Baltimore,  1980. 
Harvey,  Sir  Paul,  ed.  The  Oxford  Companion  to  Classical  Literature.  Oxford, 

1962. 
Hay,  Alex.  Golf  Manual.  Winchester,  MA:  Faber  and  Faber,  1980. 
Hevelius,  Johannes  (1611-1687).  Firmamentum  Sobiescianum,  sive  Urano- 

graphia  .  .  .  Danzig,  Stoll,  1690  (1687).  Bound  with  his  Prodromus  astro- 

nomial . . .  Danzig,  Stoll,  16^90  (1687). 
Holcomb,  Brent  H.  A  Brief  Guide  to  South  Carolina  Genealogical  Research 

and  Records. 
Human  Events.  Washington,  D.C.,  1985. 

Intelligence  Digest  Weekly  Review.  Cheltenham,  England,  1985. 
Jackson,  Charles  James.  An  Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate,  v.  1-2.  Dover 

Publications,  NY:  1969. 
Journal  of  Animal  Science.  Champaign,  1985. 
Konrad,  J.  Directory  of  Genealogical  Periodicals.  1981. 
Konrad,  J.  Genealogical  Societies  and  Historical  Societies:  A  Comprehensive 

World-Wide  Listing.  1982. 
Konrad,  J.  Italian  Family  Research.  1980. 

Lekinson  fun  der  Nayer  Yidisher  Literatur,  2  vol.  Central  Yiddish  Culture. 
Les  tres  riches  hemes  du  Due  de  Berry.  Facsimile  edition,  with  commentary 

volume  in  English.  Faksimile  Verlag.  Lucerne,  1984. 
London  Almanack  for  the  Year  of  Christ  1791.  London:  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, 1790. 
Merwin,  W.  S.  A  New  Right  Arm.  Oshkosh,  WI:  Road  Runner  Pr.,  1963. 
Merwin,  W.  S.  The  Approaches.  Buffalo,  NY:  SUNY  Buffalo,  1969. 
Merwin,  W.  S.  Chinese  Figures.  Mt.  Horeb:  Perishable  Pr.,  1971. 
Merwin,  W.  S.  Finding  the  Islands.  Berkeley:  N.  Point  Press,  1982. 
Merwin,  W.  S.  Green  With  Beasts.  New  York:  Knopf,  1956. 
Miller,  Carolynne  L.  Indiana  Sources  for  Genealogical  Research  in  the 

Indiana  State  Library.  Indianapolis,  1984. 
Molecular  Physiology.  Chicago,  1985. 
National  Genealogical  Society  Quarterly.  Chicago,  1985. 
National  Review.  Chicago,  1985. 
Natriello,  Gary.   Teacher  Evaluative  Standards  and  Student  Effort.  New 

York,  1984. 
Neusner,  Jack.  Ancient  Judaism:  Debates  and  Disputes.  Scholars  Press,  1984. 
Neusner,  Jacob.  From  Mishnah  to  Scripture.  Scholars  Press,  1984. 
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Neusner,  Jacob.  The  Talmud  of  Babylonia.  Leiden,  1976. 

Newburg,  Victor  E.  The  Penny  Histories:  A  Study  of  Chapbooks  for  Young 

Readers.  NY:  Harcourt  Brace,  1969. 
Novak,  David.  Halakhah  In  a  Theological  Dimension.  Scholars  Press. 
Nutrition  Reviews.   Present  Knowledge  in  Nutrition.  NY:  The  Nutrition 

Foundation,  1967. 
Pike,  Ruth  L.  Nutrition:  An  Integrated  Approach,  3rd  edition.  NY:  Wiley, 

1984. 
Pitou,  Spire.  The  Paris  Opera:  An  Encyclopedia  of  Operas,  Ballets,  Com- 
posers, and  Performers,  v.l.  Westport,  CT,  1983. 
Poulsen,  Elly  M.  &  Gay  P.  Kowallis.  The  Danish  Genealogical  Helper.  1980. 
Ptolemy.  Fl  2nd  Cent.  Ptolemy  Cosmography  Facsimile.  Vat.  Mss. :  Urb  Lat 

227. 
Rilke,  Rainer  Maria.  Als  to  Frauline  Franziska,  14  April  1921.  Zurich. 
Roberts,  David.   The  Holy  Land.    V.l  I  Part  1:  Jerusalem.  Tel  Aviv:  Terra 

Sancta  Arts,  1982. 
Sabellico,  Marco  Antonio  Coccio.  De  Vetustate  Aquileisis  Patriae . . .  Padua, 

Antonius  of  Avignon,  1481-1483?.  (leaves  57  to  92) 
Schreiber,  Fred.  The  Estiennes:  An  annotated  catalogue  of  300  highlights  of 

their  various  presses.  New  York,  1982. 
Senekovic,  Dagmar.  Handy  Guide  to  Austrian  Genealogical  Records.  1983. 
Smith,  Frank  &  Finn  A.  Thomsen.  Genealogical  Guidebook  and  Atlas  of 

Norway.  1979. 
Some  Practical  Considerations  about  Good  Printing.  Henderson  and  Spal- 
ding. 
Suess,  Jared  H.  Handy  Guide  to  Hungarian  Genealogical  Records.  1980. 
Suess,  Jared  H.  Handy  Guide  to  Swiss  Genealogical  Records.  1978. 
The  Temple  Scroll,  v.  3.  Jerusalem,  1983. 

Thode,  Ernest.  Address  Book  for  Germanic  Genealogy,  2nd  ed.  1980. 
Tonko  Bakoku  Kutsu.  Tokyo:  Heibon  sha,  1983. 
Walker,  James  D.  Black  Genealogy:  How  to  Begin.  1977. 
Washington  Times.  Washington,  D.  C,  1985. 
Where  the  Trails  Cross,  v.  1-5.  South  Suburban  Genealogical  and  Historical 

Society,  South  Holland,  IL. 
Williams,  Mollwyn,  ed.  A  Directory  of  Rare  Books  and  Special  Collections  in 

the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  London,  1985. 
Wolfe,  Richard  J.  On  Improvements  in  Marbling  the  Edges  of  Books  and 

Paper.  Newton,  PA:  1983. 
Zinge,  H.  J.,  ed.  Textile  Dictionary.  Elsevier,  Amsterdam,  1979. 
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University  of  Illinois  Library  Friends 

MEMBERS 

as  of  June  30,  1985 


II 


University  Librarian's  Council 

Mr.  William  B.  Arnold 

Mrs.  Elaine  S.  Avner 

Mr.  John  Barr 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Berger 

Mrs.  Maryann  Drost  Bitzer 

Mrs.  Glenn  H.  Breen 

Mrs.  Stewart  S.  Cairns  ^ 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Diller 

*Dr.  E.  Kenneth  Gray 

Miss  Kathryn  G.  Hansen 

Mrs.  Joan  MacFarlane  Hood 

Mrs.  Robert  T.  Ittner 

*Mr.  William  E.  Kappauf 

Mrs.  William  E.  Kappauf 

Mr.  Morris  W.  Leighton 

Mrs.  Helen  Levin 

Mrs.  Sharon  D.  Michalove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Oberholtzer 

Mr.  George  Pagels,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Patterson  Pagels 

Mr.  Keith  Phelps 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Queen 

Professors  Robert  W.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Rogers 

Stewart  Howe  Foundation 

Carlyle  E.  Anderson,  President 
Mrs.  Royal  A.  Stipes,  Jr. 
Mr.  George  S.  Van  Schoick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watts 
Dr.  Janet  Louise  Weston 
*Mr.  George  W.  White 
Mrs.  George  W.  White 
Mr.  John  T.  Winburn 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Winburn 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Zalar,  Jr. 


Life  Members 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Allen  Avner 

Mrs.  Betty  Jean  Albert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Armsey 

Mr.  Gibran  M.  Baccash 

Mrs.  Lyle  Bamber 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Belsley 

Dr.  Donald  L.  Bitzer 

Mrs.  Maryann  Drost  Bitzer 

Mrs.  Clyde  L.  Butler 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chamblin 

Dr.  Marion  Maclean  Davis 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Diller 

*Dr.  E.  Kenneth  Gray 
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Mr.  Randy  A.  Varnelis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Vaughan 

Miss  Anne  M.  Vekich 

Miss  Lucile  F.  Vickers 

Mrs.  Nancy  Krinn  Volkman 

Mr.  Louis  Henry  Vollmer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  B.  Wack 

Dr.  Gerald  C.  Wagner 

Mr.  Leon  Waldoff 

Dr.  Carol  K.  Walker 

Miss  Katherine  Walker 

Professor  Harriet  E.  Wallace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  Wallace 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Ward 

Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Waschau 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Watkins 

Dr.  Adolph  Watrach 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Weil 

Miss  Edna  Earle  Weld 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Welldon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Jerry  White 

Mr.  James  E.  White 

Mrs.  Margaret  White 

Dr.  Emma  M.  Whiteford 

Mr.  Lish  Whitson 

Miss  Anna  Whitworth 

Dr.  R  L  Widmann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwyn  F.  Wightman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  T.  Wikoff 

Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Wilcock 
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Mr.  Jim  Williams 

Miss  Judith  A.  Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  S.  Williams 

Ms.  Dorothy  Williamson 

Mr.  Grant  L.  Willis 

Mrs.  Candace  Wilmot 

Mr.  William  L.  Wilschke,  Jr. 

Dr.  S.  Lane  Wilson 

Miss  Margaret  Windsor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Kent  Wineland 

Mr.  Mervyn  W.  Wingfield 

Major  Marvin  B.  Winkelmann 

Miss  Mildred  J.  Winkleman 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Wippman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  R.  Wiseman 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woese 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wolfe 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Woodbury 

Dr.  Paula  M.  Woods 

Ms.  Jacqueline  L.  Worden 

Ms.  Claudia  D.  Worthington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Wright  III 

Mr.  Joseph  George  Wylder,  Jr. 

Major  Osamu  C.  Yamanaka 

Mrs.  Sue  Mittendorf  Young 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Young 

Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Youngerman 

Mr.  Daniel  S.  Zaharko 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerrold  H.  Zar 

Ms.  Jeanne  E.  Zasadil 

Mr.  Joseph  Clement  Zderad 

Dr.  Belle  Marvin  Zimmerly 

Student  Members 

Ms.  Anne  Abels 

Mr.  Adamos  Adamides 

Mr.  David  H.  Amdur 

Ms.  Carol  L.  Anderson 

Mr.  Jeffrey  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  Eric  Antens 

Ms.  Ifaat  Arbel 

Ms.  Dawn  Avery 

Mr.  Leo  Bachmair 

Mr.  Jeffrey  B.  Baich 

Mr.  David  Bein 

Mr.  Raymond  G.  Bees 

Ms.  Delores  Benoit 

Mr.  Lyle  Berkson 

Ms.  Lisa  Bernheim 

Ms.  Kathleen  True  Beynon 


Ms.  Lesley  Blair 

Mr.  David  Bolger 

Ms.  Karen  Bourbulas 

Mr.  Colin  Bruce 

Ms.  Teresa  Burgin 

Mr.  Kurt  Cagle 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Campbell 

Ms.  Kathleen  A.  Carey 

Mr.  Sam  Chacko 

Mr.  Michael  Chan 

Mr.  Michael  Chien 

Mr.  Terry  Childers 

Mr.  Byung  Koo  Cho 

Ms.  Cynthia  Keyes  Churchill 

Mr.  David  Clarine 

Ms.  Jocelyn  Coates 

Ms.  Jill  N.  Coffey 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Colbert 

Mr.  John  W.  Coleman 

Ms.  Leah  E.  Collister 

Ms.  Debra  Leslie  Comess 

Mr.  Peter  O.  Cookingham 

Mr.  David  Courtney 

Mr.  William  Scott  Cunningham 

Mr.  Ares  G.  Dalianis 

Mr.  J.  Christopher  Daly 

Ms.  Susan  J.  Davenport 

Mr.  B.  A.  Davis-Howe 

Mr.  John  Deegan 

Mr.  Dan  Deli 

Mr.  James  N.  B.  Dillard 

Mr.  Matthew  H.  Dillon 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Dingle 

Mr.  Daniel  Dunham 

Ms.  Karen  H.  Eichorst 

Mr.  Eric  P.  Elder 

Mr.  Peter  Enstrom 

Mr.  Andrew  E.  Ernest 

Ms.  Debbie  Fesser 

Mr.  Todd  A.  Fisher 

Ms.  Clarissa  Floro 

Mr.  Jeffrey  A.  Fortner 

Mr.  James  Fraser 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Fraser 

Mr.  Joseph  Fratesi 

Ms.  Joanie  Friedman 

Mr.  Taylor  Fuller  III 

Miss  Beth  Ann  Gasper 

Ms.  Rhonda  Gingrich 

Mr.  Jeff  Glass 

Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Goldblatt 
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Mr.  Lee  Goldstein 

Mr.  William  L.  Gordon 

Ms.  Heidi  P.  Gottman 

Ms.  Lisa  Granda 

Ms.  Melissa  Greenwood 

Ms.  Carmel  T.  Gross 

Mr.  Eric  Guarin 

Ms.  Cheryl  L.  Guyer 

Mr.  Joel  Hamburger 

Ms.  Carrie  Hamilton 

Mr.  Todd  S.  Handelman 

Mr.  Ian  Harris 

Mr.  Tom  Harris  v. 

Ms.  Lorelei  Hass 

Mr.  Khalid  S.  Hassanain 

Mrs.  Lynn  C.  Hattendorf 

Mr.  William  D.  Hechler 

Ms.  Patricia  Ann  Hertenstein 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Hill 

Mr.  Jeffery  R.  Holmquist 

Ms.  Elaine  Horn 

Mr.  Sung-tai  Hong 

Mr.  Joseph  Hopkins 

Mr.  Jih-Tay  Hsu 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Huff 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Hughes 

Miss  Evelyn  R.  Huston 

Ms.  Laurie  Jahr 

Mr.  Tod  Jebe 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Johnson 

Ms.  Veronica  A.  Johnston 

Mr.  R.  David  Jones 

Mr.  Kenny  Kanellos 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Karls 

Mr.  David  Karnstedt 

Mr.  Gregory  Karris 

Mr.  Tim  Kastner 

Mr.  Peter  Kavanaugh 

Mr.  Richard  Keck 

Mr.  Tim  Kelleher 

Mr.  Todd  Kerner 

Ms.  Nancy  Kevin 

Mr.  Jin  Y.  Kim 

Mr.  Todd  M.  Kinney 

Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Kipp 

Mr.  N.  Eric  Kizer 

Ms.  Mary  Beth  Klatt 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Klippel 

Mr.  Jay  John  Kozie 

Ms.  Cindy  Kraft 

Mr.  Mark  Kratz 


Mr.  Peter  Krause 

Ms.  Jeanene  Kroetch 

Mr.  Scott  Krueger 

Mr.  Lawson  Lau 

Ms.  Susan  E.  Lawler 

Mr.  David  Leitch 

Mr.  Chris  Lewandowski 

Mr.  James  Ying-Fung  Loh 

Mr.  Tom  Lukashow 

Mr.  Gregory  R.  Maddox 

Mr.  Matthew  B.  Magsino 

Mr.  Peter  Maki 

Mr.  Edward  Malone 

Ms.  Laura  Maloney 

Mr.  David  J.  Marren 

Ms.  Helen  F.  Mason 

Mr.  Brett  A.  McGill 

Mr.  Doug  McKay 

Mr.  Joseph  Mclnerney 

Mr.  Michael  McManus 

Mr.  Robert  Lowe  McManus 

Mr.  Stephen  T.  McMillen 

Ms.  Silvia  N.  Medrano 

Mr.  Christopher  S.  Meehan 

Ms.  Karen  L.  Metzger 

Ms.  Constance  Mika 

Mr.  Alan  Mohn 

Mr.  Keith  Mosser 

Ms.  Rosa  Moy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Budi  Mulya 

Ms.  June  M.  Murphy 

Mr.  Patrick  Nails 

Ms.  Shari  Necheles 

Mr.  A.  Mark  Neuman 

Ms.  Leisa  Nippoldt 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Null 

Mr.  Eric  B.  Nussbaum 

Ms.  Siobhan  B.  O'Brien 

Ms.  Terese  O'Connell 

Mr.  Jonathon  D.  Ogden 

Ms.  Merianne  O'Grady 

Mr.  Paul  Orfanedes 

Mr.  John  F.  Osborne 

Ms.  Dawn  Owens 

Mr.  John  Paluch 

Ms.  Diane  Pappageorge 

Mr.  Christopher  Parisi 

Mr.  Michael  Pasikov 

Mr.  Michael  L.  Peters 

Mr.  Darryl  Patruska 

Mr.  Jim  Pierce 
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Ms. 

Audrey  S.  Pollack 

Mr. 

Patrick  Schweiger 

Mr. 

Franklin  S.  Potenz 

Mr. 

Bill  Schwimmer 

Mr. 

John  Pridjian 

Mr. 

Dennis  Sears 

Mr. 

Richard  Prodans 

Mr. 

Paul  Sevigny 

Mr. 

Bruce  Prothe 

Ms. 

Christina  L.  Shadix 

Ms. 

Deborah  A.  Purcell 

Mr. 

Russell  Shapiro 

Mr. 

Robert  J.  Quartell 

Ms. 

Tracey  Lynn  Shavell 

Mr. 

Alexander  Radosavljevic 

Mr. 

Robin  Shealy 

Mr. 

Branko  Radosavljevic 

Ms. 

Anne  M.  Sieben 

Ms. 

Karen  Rapponotti 

Mr. 

Michael  E.  O.  Silic 

Mr. 

Guy  Raymaker 

Mr. 

Edward  J.  Simpson 

Ms. 

Roxane  Reinhart 

Ms. 

Linda  Slavik 

Ms. 

Marya  Reis 

Ms. 

Julianne  Sloan 

Ms. 

Sandra  R.  Reynolds 

Mr. 

Stan  Slovin 

Ms. 

April  Rivera 

Ms. 

Nina  A.  Sluz 

Ms. 

Robinlynn  Roberti 

Ms. 

Susan  Smiley 

Ms. 

Jennifer  Roche 

Ms. 

Diane  Smith 

Mr. 

Doug  M.  Roth 

Ms. 

Wendy  J.  Smith 

Ms. 

Elana  Beth  Rubinstein 

Mr. 

Philip  Spellberg 

Mr. 

Peter  Russell 

Ms. 

Annette  Sperelakis 

Ms 

.  Victoria  A.  Russell 

Mr. 

Patrick  Spiering 

Mr 

.  Donald  J.  Santucci  III 

Ms. 

Lisa  Stachon 

Mr 

.  Mark  A.  Saturno 

Ms. 

Carolyn  M.  Stanger 

Ms 

.  Kristi  Schaefer 

Mr. 

Gregory  Stepanich 

Ms 

.  Elaine  Schaufele 

Ms. 

Margaret  H.  Sweet 

Mr 

.  W.  Thomas  Schenck 

Mr. 

Steven  Talmage 

Ms 

.  Susan  Schulz 

Mr. 

Gene  Tanquilut 
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• 


Mr.  Warren  E.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Mr.  Robert  Tervin 
Mr.  Rajesh  Tibrewala 
Mr.  Mark  Csaba  Tomory 
Mr.  David  J.  Torres 
Ms.  Debbie  Treacy 
Ms.  Marilyn  Vanderley 
Miss  Carol  Ann  Vician 
Mr.  Michael  Viner 
Mr.  Michael  Vishny 
Ms.  Stephanie  Vivit 
Ms.  Lisa  G.  Watson 
Mr.  Nathan  Weed 
Mr.  Dan  Weisberg 
Mrs.  Ann  West 
Mr.  Thomas  Wettermann 
Mr.  J.  Marc  Wheat 
Ms.  Tina  Winther 
Ms.  Carol  M.  Wiseman 
Ms.  Nancy  Yuchiao  Wu 
Mr.  Richard  Zachary 
Mr.  Nestor  R.  Zenarosa 
Mr.  John  D.  Zukosky 


Corporate  Donors 


Corporate  Sponsors 

A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Company 
American  Broadcasting  Companies,  Incorporated 
Beslow  Associates 
Citizens  Bank  of  Tolono 
Jack  Hatfield 
CPC  International  Incorporated 
Dow  Chemical  Company 
E.  J.  Riehle  Company 
Ernst  and  Whinney 
General  Dynamics  Corporation 
General  Foods  Fund  Incorporated 
Hertzberg-New  Method  Incorporated 
Household  International 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Illinois  Bell  Educational  Matching  Gift  Program 
International  Business  Machines 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 
Martin  Marietta  Corporation 
Northern  Illinois  Gas 
Northern  Telecom 
R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons  Company 
Santa  Fe  Industries  Foundation 
Teledyne,  Incorporated 
TRW  Foundation 


Automatic  Data  Processing  Foundation 

Bryan  Management  Services  Incorporated 

Caterpillar  Foundation 

Chatham  Veterinary  Clinic 

CIBA-GEIGY 

CIGNA  Foundation 

Connecticut  General  Insurance  Corporation 

Cy  Prisyon  Advertising  Company,  Incorporated 

Esmark  Incorporated  Foundation 

Ivan  T.  Bauman  Company 

James  S.  Copley  Foundation 

Koppers  Company  Foundation 

Metropolitan  Life  Foundation 

Monsanto  Fund 

Motorola  Foundation 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Olin  Corporation  Charitable  Trust 

Springfield  Marine  Bank 

Willard  Bunn,  Jr. 
Springfield  Marine  Bank 

Willard  Bunn  III 
Times  Mirror 
Upjohn  Company 
Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation 
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Corporate  Patrons 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals 
Spacesaver  Corporation 
Union  Carbide  Corporation 

Corporate  Benefactors 

The  Champaign-Urbana  News-Gazette,  Incorporated 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  Corporation  Foundation 
Exxon  Education  Foundation 
Lincoln  National  Corporation 
Stipes  Publishing  Company 

Bequests  Received 

Winfield  S.  and  Evalene  K.  Angus 
Phyllis  B.  Erwin 
E.  Kenneth  Gray 
Barbara  Lynn  Pflaum 
William  M.  Young 


Gifts-in-Kind 

(books,  music,  maps  and  other  materials) 

Mr.  Adamos  Adamides 

Professor  Nelda  E.  Alger 

Mrs.  Carole  S.  Appel 

Professor  Bjornar  Bergethon 

Mrs.  William  Boone 

Mr.  John  Briscoe 

Miss  Esther  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Burness 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Chamberlin 

Mr.  Lynn  S.  Cline 

Construction  Employees'  Association 

Mrs.  Kip  Dallenbach 

Mr.  Harold  Decker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Dianis 

Professor  Jerry  Dobrovolny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Durland 

Mrs.  E.  Graham  Evans 

Mr.  Roman  Farquhar 

Mr.  Bob  Feldman 

Mr.  Hugh  W.  Frey 

Mr.  Paul  N.  Garcy 

Mrs.  Anne  Gorman 

Suzanne  N.  Griffiths 

Carolyn  and  Frank  Gunter 

Professor  H.  W.  Hannah 

Elisabeth  Miller  Hanson 


Professor  Jack  R.  Harlan 

Mr.  Bruce  A.  Hertig 

Professor  Steven  P.  Hill 

Professor  Mary  E.  Hoffman 

Mrs.  1.  E.  Horvath 

Elizabeth  Kuhlo  Hunter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Kirby 

Miss  Lucy  Kroll 

Lucky-Gold  Star  Company,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Ruth  J.  Mayer 

Mrs.  Gloria  Mueller 

Cornells  A.  Olsen 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Payne 

Professor  G.  Roland  Peirce 

Professor  Marin  Pundeff 

Dr.  David  Reuben 

Ms.  Rebecca  Ritke 

Mr.  Carl  Scheve 

Marjorie  Scooros 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Shapiro 

Debora  Shaw 

Demitri  Shimkin 

Mrs.  Frances  Simons 

Professor  James  B.  Sinclair 

Professor  Thomas  Siwe 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  Stegemeier 

Mr.  William  Stone 

Professor  Roger  A.  Strehlow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tarsitano 

The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Underwood 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Vondenbosch 

*Mr.  Von  Reutlinger 

Dr.  Adolph  Watrach 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Wayne 

Mr.  Jim  Williams 

Dorothy  Williamson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wolfe 


Volunteers 


Adamos  Adamides 
Beth  Armsey 
Jim  Armsey 
Anne  Axford 
Leo  Bachmair 
Sarah  Balbach 
Lois  Bamber 
Sid  Berger 
Maryann  Bitzer 
Maryann  Brown 


♦Deceased 
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Kitty  Cairns 
Elizabeth  Campbell 
Eunice  Campbell 
Nivi  Chawla 
Carol  Courtney 
Nolda  Dohme 
William  Duguid 
Kathy  Empen 
Bonnie  Ferguson 
Sandie  Georgie 
Thelma  Griest 
Gunilla  Gustafsson 
Marian  Harman 
Joann  Hower 
Fran  Johnson 
Edythe  Kirk 
Clarissa  Lewis 
Jeanette  Maher 
Marion  Martin 
Carolyn  McGreevy 
Marjorie  Milner 
Lorena  Neumann 
Winifred  Norton 
Thomas  E.  Parks 
Lore  Raether 
Mary  Rhoades, 

Chair  Volunteer  Services  Committee 
Masako  Secrest 
Helen  Schultz 
Harold  Schultz 
Virginia  Speers 
Richard  Stair 
Pat  Tarsitano 
Mary  Tavis 
Macie  Taylor 
Anne  Tryon 
Joan  Tuisl 
Emma  Whiteford 
Shek-Tung  Wong 
Fran  Workman 
Ruth  Youngerman 

Memorial  Donors  -  Tribute  Gifts 

Ms.  Ann  Barnes 

Mr.  John  R.  Biggs 

Miss  Dorothy  Miller  Black 

Book  Club 

Ms.  Helen  Broxon 

Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Carls 

Mrs.  Beulah  M.  Chapdu 

Mr.  Robert  Chapdu 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Coltman 

Dr.  Robert  Dickey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Paul  Eilbracht 

Ms.  Rhoda  R.  Engel 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Fisher 

Ms.  Thelma  Lee  Fite 

Ms.  Marie  G.  Fowler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Gaines 

Suzanne  Griffiths 

Mr.  Allen  C.  Grommet 

Dr.  Janet  Kolmer  Grommet 

Carolyn  and  Frank  Gunter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  David  Haltiwanger 

Miss  Florence  M.  Harding 

Miss  Marian  Harman 

Mrs.  James  Heyman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Peter  Hood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Horsfall 

Ms.  Sarah  G.  Howe 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hussey 

Mr.  James  L.  Jackson 

Ms.  Frances  Jeffers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Johannsen 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Jean  Johnson 

Ms.  Evelyn  Johnston 

Mrs.  Helen  Levin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Long 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  E.  Mansfield,  Jr. 

Miss  Carolyn  McGreevy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  N.  Melampy 

Ms.  Ethel  Miner 

Professor  A.  Doyle  Moore 

Ms.  Elizabeth  O'Dell 

Miss  Margaret  Oldfather 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Olien 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Osborne 

Ms.  Margaret  Paulding 

Mrs.  Lois  Pausch 

Mrs.  Florence  Phelps 

Ms.  Dorothea  B.  Pietrangeli 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Pietrangeli 

Mr.  Gene  J.  Pietrangeli 

Miss  Giggina  Pietrangeli 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Ralston 

*Mr.  Carl  Regehr 

Mrs.  Carl  Regehr 

Ms.  Mae  Riffle 

Miss  Florett  Robinson 

Professors  Robert  W.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Rogers 

Ms.  Charlotte  Shoemaker 

Ms.  Helen  R.  Sigman 

Mr.  Jack  A.  Simon 


Deceased 
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Mr.  Keith  J.  Stanger 

Mr.  Russell  W.  Steger 

Ms.  Ann  Tyler 

Miss  Anne  M.  Vekich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  S.  Wajenberg 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Ward 

Harold  D.  and  Margaret  H.  Webb 

Dr.  Susan  K.  Welch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Wiest 

Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Willskey 
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Library  Friends,  founded  in  1972,  is  a  designated  Annual  Fund  membership 
group  within  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation.  Its  goals  are  to  promote 
private  support  and  to  develop  public  awareness  of  the  Library's  vast  re- 
sources. The  organization  invites  membership  in  the  following  categories: 
University  Librarian's  Council  at  UIUC,  $5,000;  Life  members, 
$3,000;  Benefactors,  $1,000;  Patrons,  $500;  Sponsors,  $100;  Sub- 
scribing members,  $50;  Contributing  members,  $25;  and  Student 
members,  $10. 

These  tax  deductible  (contributions  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the  great 
collections  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  at  Urbana-Champaign. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation/ 
Library  Friends,  224  Illini  Union,  1401  West  Green,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

Friends  of  the  Library  receive: 

•  Special  circulation  and  stack  privileges  for  Library  materials; 

•  Friendscript,  the  quarterly  newsletter; 

•  Non  Solus,  the  annual  bulletin; 

•  Invitations  to  exhibits,  lectures  and  receptions; 

•  30%  discount  on  University  of  Illinois  Press  books. 


Executive  Committee  Members 


A 


Ronald  H.  Bates,  President 


James  W.  Armsey 
Beth  Armsey 
John  F.  Burness 
Robert  J.  Carr 
Charles  E.  Flynn 
Robert  Futrelle 
Samuel  K.  Gove 
Carolyn  W.  Green 
Donald  J.  Korkowski 
Morris  W.  Leighton 
Mary  F.  Rhoades 


Arthur  R.  Robinson 

Robert  W.  Rogers 

Anne  Tryon 

Paul  J.  Uselding 

Carl  M.  Webber 

Eugene  C.  Wicks 

Ex  officio: 

Hugh  C.  Atkinson 

Royster  C.  Hedgepeth 

Joan  M.  Hood 

David  B.  Kramer 

Deborah  Smith  Olien 
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Contributors 


RONALD  H.  BATES  is  a  partner  of  McGladrey  Hendrickson  &  Pullen 
Certified  Public  Accountants  and  president  of  the  Library  Friends 
Executive  Committee. 

NORMAN  B.  BROWN  is  Assistant  Director  for  Special  Collections, 
Acquisitions  and  Preservation  and  Associate  Professor  of  Library 
Administration,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  Library. 

DIANE  CAROTHERS  is  Acting  Communications  Librarian  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Library  Administration,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign  Library. 

DANUTA  GORECKI  is  Rare  Book  Biliographer  and  Professor  of  Library 
Administration,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  Library. 

MICHAEL  GORMAN  is  Director  of  General  Services  and  Professor  of 
Library  Administration,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 
Library. 

MICHAEL  HOEFLICH  is  Associate  Professor  of  Law  and  a  University 
Scholar,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign. 

JOAN  M.  HOOD  is  Director  of  Development  and  Public  Affairs, 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  Library. 

DEBORAH  SMITH  OLIEN  is  immediate  past  Library  Friends 
coordinator. 

KAREN  WEI  is  Chinese  Librarian  in  the  Asian  Library  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Library  Administration,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  Library. 
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